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I 
THE MISSION 


HERE came Agathion and his dear wife, 
Elpenice, to visit Epicurus at the garden. 


A man of noble birth and wealth, happily 
named, for in truth he was the best of fellows, 
Agathion had long counted himself a faithful dis- 
ciple of the philosopher. The urbanity and gentle 
wisdom of Epicurean doctrine appealed directly. to 
his spirit. He sought the serene, and might possibly 
have found it, but for one overmastering fact which 
thrust serenity beyond his reach. As for Elpenice, 
though now a woman of thirty-four, she still held 
her beautiful head high, and few Athenian damsels 
might rival her in grace and charm, in dignity of 
deportment and delicacy of feeling. Intellect she 
lacked, but missed it not, being content musically 
to echo Agathion, who adored her. Nor was he at 
pains to make her happy, because what seemed good 
to him appeared to her perfection. They agreed 
in all things; their joys were one and they shared 
their solitary sorrow in equal proportions. 

And now to Epicurus they came together, alighted 
from their litter, learned that the philosopher walked 
with friends, and went out, hand in hand, to greet him. 
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He whose torch of wisdom now burned brightliest 
at Athens had returned from exile, and his distracted 
nation enjoyed again some measure of freedom. His 
garden cost the sage eighty mine, which is three 
hundred pounds of your money, and he had caused 
to be erected upon it a villa of small proportions 
but severe beauty. It was adorned with statues, fair 
terraces and pillars of a perfect Doric, from which 
supreme principle Attic architecture already began 
to relapse. 

Epicurus walked with his first friend, Metrodorus ; 
with Hermarchus, who in fullness of time was 
destined to succeed him; and Leontion, the wife of 
Metrodorus, a woman of great beauty and wisdom. 
Once a hetera in Athens, now wife and mother, she 
contributed no little to the content of the philosopher 
and those who rejoiced in his company. 

The group welcomed Agathion and his lady with 
pleasure, and together they passed over green sward, 
whence statues sprang, to a semicircle of rough-hewn 
marble whereon lay silken cushions. And there, 
reclining in comfort, the city man told his tale and 
won kindly hearing. 

Epicurus stroked his flowing beard and fixed his 
eyes upon the guest. He had an art to concentrate 
upon the speech of even his least intelligent friends, 
for said he, ‘‘ A man may find a pearl in the stupidest 
oyster.” 

‘Fountain of Wisdom,” began Agathion, “ my 
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wife and I are come about one dear to us, who 
nevertheless is streaking my hair with grey and 
bringing many tears into Elpenice’s beautiful eyes. 
The hardest blow is ever that struck by the hand 
of a friend; then what shall be said of a son who is 
not filial? We have, as you know, but one child; 
and that my wife and [—art-loving, simple folk, who 
worship beauty, peace and privacy—should have 
created this particular boy shows how the days of 
miracles are not passed. Though faith weakens, 
wonders continue, and nothing more wonderful can 
be reported than this.” 

“What is he called? ” inquired Metrodorus. 

‘“Typhon,” replied the distracted parent. “A 
singular name, I grant you; but in a fit of despera- 
tion, when he was cutting his teeth, ‘ Typhon’ I 
called him, since the little wretch appeared to be 
half beast and half boy.” 

“But do we not all begin so, dear Agathion?”’ 
asked the wife of Metrodorus. 

*““ We do—so I have since learned,’’ confessed the 
father ; “ but, by Zeus! we do not all go on so. He is 
now seventeen years of age and a being so blusterous 
and barbaric, so ferocious and unexpected in thought 
and deed, that Typhon may well be his name. He 
is always seeking some new thing, bursting with 
doubtful inquiry, revelling in horrible energy, con- 
temptuous of amenities, scornful of social observance, 
impatient of wisdom and dead to the meaning of art.”’ 
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‘* Now tell me some of his virtues,” said Epicurus. 

‘““ For them I refer you to his mother; honestly I 
do not know them,” replied Agathion. 

‘ He has violet eyes, heavy and lustrous, exquisite 
teeth, a smile as charming as it is rare, and a body 
framed so nobly that again and again have our first 
sculptors prayed to him for the loan of it—in vain. 
He will not sit to them. He has a most original mind, 
but suffers no man to look into it; yet if they did, 
there might be surprises to reward them.” 

‘* A lad of promise but no performance,” suggested 
Hermarchus. 

‘A lad of horrid performance,” declared Typhon’s 
father. | 

““ He is a mannerless oaf, but very lovely to look 
upon,” sighed Elpenice. 

“That is something,” declared Epicurus cheer-. 
fully. ‘‘ So many mannerless oafs are not.” 

‘He is indeed lovely,” added Leontion. “I al- 
ways pray that my boy may grow up like Typhon.” 
‘Do so no more, fair lady,”’ advised Agathion. 
“Know you him, Leontion?”’ asked Elpenice. 

‘““He has been pointed out to me as the hand- 
somest young man in Athens. Praxiteles would have 
made him immortal.” 

‘His roughness will diminish with age,” prophesied 
Metrodorus, and then Hermarchus spoke : 

‘* Oafishness is of the mind rather than the body,”’ 
hetoldthem. ‘‘ One knows greybeard oafs in Athens 
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—sophists, who terrorise thought and win the knee 
—not of conviction but fear. People praise them 
lest they should be torn and rent on the horns of their 
vanity and brutality. They are sterile; vain fellows 
who parade their teaching under the cloak of wit— 
mistaking satire for wisdom. Whereas satire, in truth, 
is the cheapest of all accomplishments and a gesture 
of hateful pessimism.” 

“ Bad manners of the mind are difficult to cure,” 
replied Epicurus ; “* but where there is good there is 
hope. What says our Menander? ‘ In every act the 
good man seeks to save’; and some of these old, 
rhetorical fellows are good at heart, though their fruit 
is bitter and the core thereof dust. They are better 
than their words, if we think of the same persons. 
They cast down, but create nothing; for though wit 
and satire may lift a fine monument to a man, they 
will never build a dwelling that human life can in- 
habit. Brilliant at night these sharp fellows, even as 
fireworks ; but in the morning how often only ashes 
remain! They are deluded by success and adulation. 
They think, because the flock bleats applause, they 
are leading it into good pastures.” 

‘* Laugh and sneer at human nature and there will 
be plenty to laugh and sneer with you; weep at it 
and others will mingle their tears with yours; seek 
to help it and you labour alone.” | 

So spoke Metrodorus, but the philosopher shook 
his head. 
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‘“Leaven your bitterness, dear friend,” he 
answered. “‘ There are plenty of good, useful men 
and women left in Athens. But tell us more of 
your tempestuous son.”’ 

“There is nothing more to tell,’ answered 
Agathion. “ We have told you all we know; and 
we bring him, as it were, to the feet of Epicurus, 
praying his generous wisdom to help us guide and 
guard the lad.” | 

From the dwelling there shrilled a silver bell, and 
the philosopher rose. 

‘“‘ Come and eat,”’ said he. “ Fear not for Typhon. 
Dismiss him from your minds a little while and share 
our meal.” ) 

They gathered anon about food and drink, and 
while their guests joined Leontion, her husband and 
Hermarchus, in baked meats and delicate but simple 
food, like a benevolent rabbit Epicurus nibbled the 
creamy heart of lettuce, broke a barley cake and 
sipped of water. 

‘You are too frugal, Master,” declared Agathion. 
‘You brain workers should support Nature with far 
more generous fare.” 

‘Enough is enough,”’ answered the sage. “ But 
think not that I cannot feast with the best of you. 
I have a Cynthian cheese in my larder at this 
moment, and shall undoubtedly enjoy a crumb or 
two to-morrow.” 

“He won't,” said Leontion. “ He’ll forget all 
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about it and only remember it to give it to the first 
beggar that passes.” 

Then came Mys, nominally a slave, but also a wise 
man and the friend of his master. He brought a little 
skin of wine and poured it presently into goblets of 
glass. 

Agathion, who understood and loved wine, was 
interested. He smelled and touched with his tongue, 
doubtful in secret of what the philosopher might give 
him, for a man who drinks not himself is never to be 
trusted in this matter; but, to his surprise, he found 
something, not only quite delicious, but unfamiliar, 
in his glass. 

‘* This, now, is strange to me,’’ he-said, “and fully 
asagreeable as strange—a light and buoyant vintage.” 

‘Tt is a gift,” answered Epicurus, “‘ even as all the 
best I have to give again. It comes from the hill vines, 
that ripen their berries as high as a vine may venture 
on the mountains. At this altitude they are less 
heavily laden than the valley fruit. What you drink, 
Agathion, is sunshine that has passed through the 
body of a white grape.” 

‘“ Shall you be at the ceremony on Mars Hill?” 
asked Elpenice. “* They lift a statue to you, and all 
who have seen it say that it is a comely piece and very 
life-like.” , 

“Can you ask?” inquired Leontion. “ Of course 
he will not be there. For the artist’s sake he should 
be; but think not to see him.” 
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‘““Amyntor has forgiven me,’’ explained Epicurus. 
“* He knows that I love him and his art. He flatters 
me, however, somewhat grossly in the new bronze. 
Such things are better left till a man be dead and his 
countenance forgotten.” 

‘*’Telamon says that it is most true and no flattery. 
He declares that he will never pass the statue without 
stopping to salute it,’ said Leontion. 

They passed half-an-hour in pleasant fashion, and 
the parents of Typhon prepared to take their leave ; 
whereupon Epicurus returned to the subject that had 
brought them. 

“Send him,” said he, ‘‘ to me upon the day when 
they unveil Amyntor’s statue. ‘Thither go all my 
friends, and I shall be alone, ready to welcome the 
young man and devote some thought to him.” 

“You will not be alone, Epicurus,” interrupted 
Metrodorus, “for it was long ago planned that 
Menander spent that afternoon with you.” 

“So much the better,” answered the sage. ‘Two 
heads are better than one, and Menander has a rare 
sympathy and understanding of youth. Farewell, 
dear Agathion; farewell, fair Elpenice. It is pleasant 
to see you here, and would that you both came 
oftener. Feel no fear for Typhon. You shall yet 
live to rejoice in him.” 

When they were gone, Epicurus applauded his 
friend. 

‘“A good fellow and more than that,” he said. 
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i) Agathion loves art and wisdom. He is a patron 
worthy of praise, for his desires are just, and his sense 
sufficient to study all subjects with those best qualified 
to guide his judgment and elevate his taste.” 

‘“ He owns a veritable Myron of the best period as 
the loveliest thing in his house,”’ said Metrodorus. 

“ Nay, the mansion holds a far lovelier thing than 
that,” answered his wife— a nobler work of his own 
creation.” 

““ He never created,” declared Hermarchus. 

‘I mean his son,”’ explained Leontion. 
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II 
TYPHON HEARS COMFORTABLE WORDS 


PICURUS and Menander walked together 
EK: the garden. The fall of the year had come; 

Autumn laid her hand upon the earth, and 
the sun, shining through it, turned things to red and 
gold. The friends passed with sedate footsteps be- 
side a steep bank of silvery shale, upon which grew 
succulent plants, sprawling lush and _ glaucous 
green, their arms and fingers starred with blossom 
still. They sparkled with radiant light, and hung a 
tapestry of many colours upon the little cliff. 

“It shall be with us as with Crete,” prophesied 
Epicurus. ‘ As we of old time won the Cretan culture 
—that leaven which, by way of Ionia, leavened the 
lump of us—and destroyed her body in so doing, 
so now Moira hands us to Nemesis, and those who 
follow us will on a distant day find Rome treat Greece 
in like manner.” 

They pursued the gloomy theme for a space; 
then Menander turned to a more present subject. 

“T accosted Melia, Leontion and Metrodorusin the — 
Acropolis. They go to the ceremonial unveiling of — 
your statue,” said he. ‘That woman! Shestrutted — 
like a peacock under her golden umbrella! You make 
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Leontion too clever, Epicurus. ‘ Where have you 
been these many days, Menander?’ she demanded, 
and I answered, ‘In the lap of Mother Nature, 
Leontion.” ‘ And who was in your lap?’ asked the 
pert thing. I hate these hard, bright, witty females. 
You have much to answer for in throwing your 
terrace open to the minxes.” 

“ Archaic Menander!”’ smiled the Master. 
 “ Archaic, but consistent. Have I not said that 
he who teaches a woman Letters feeds poison to 
an asp?” 

“Alas! you have. And more than that. Who 
wrote, ‘ Though many the wild beasts on land and 
sea, the beastliest of all isa woman’ ?”’ 

‘Nay, nay; now you confound me with one of 
my characters. But well you know the danger of 
setting their minds too much on learning.”’ 

‘You are a ‘ backwoodsman,’ dear poet, in this 
matter,’ declared his companion, ‘and by much 
dwelling with the best and wisest have dulled your 
wits to the new sphere of women. Why deny the 
world that infinite melioration our clever women will 
bring into it? Their brains areas large as ours ; their 
wit is greater. They have a quality in Letters you 
look for vainly among us, and the time is at hand 
when Sappho shall be no longer a solitary miracle. 
But they will not only sing; we shall look to them 
for whole philosophies and legislations, touched with 
that divine quality of perception which still we know 
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not. They will bring a hurricane of clean, sane 
thought into our assemblies; they will 4 

“Peace, my august friend,” replied Menander. 
‘You may be right. It is a melancholy possibility. 
But let me be in Hades before it happens. They are 
numerous enough, learned enough and noisy enough 
as itis. ‘They have the whip-hand of us, and know 
how to win our ears at the inadequate price of their 
fascinating persons; but, in affairs, they must ever 
lack that fundamental self-control and _ patience 
essential to the ruler mind in all capacities. Some 
women are saner than others; that I concede—no 
more.” 

Epicurus laughed, well knowing that the play- 
wright was used thus to deal in hyperbole for the 
sake of the amusement or indignation his jests 
commanded. 

“Let them cleave to their native wisdom, which 
comes from their own demons,” concluded Men- 
ander. “* That, I grant, is precious to the world— 
far more so than any second-hand learning they 
may gather from the books and voices of men.” 

‘ But this generation forgets that fact,” explained 
Epicurus. “In the days of matriarchy the women 
reigned and ruled by virtue of that sublime woman 
wisdom—my own mother possessed it richly—a 
thing higher than man wisdom, because it is their 
native gift from the gods. Men knew this when 
women ruled, and were content. It is because we 
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have denied the force and splendour of their demon 
that they, in despair, seek ours. Presently they will 
find their own a more precious possession after 
all.’’ | 
“It is so,” granted the poet. “‘ And they will 
also discover that their keenest weapons have been 
blunted, rather than sharpened, by the hone of man’s 
knowledge. They will presently seek to employ our 
cumbrous reasoning for their own ends, and then, 
the gods help them, for their true magic will be lost, 
love perish out of the earth and propagation become 
a duty to be shirked, like other duties.” 

They discoursed on this subject and then Men- 
ander asked a question. 

“ Do you admire Elpenice, the wife of Agathion? ”’ 
he inquired, and Epicurus jested with him. 

“When Ardys, the rhetorician, asked of a wise 
man if he deemed some woman handsome, the elder 
_ answered, ‘I have ceased, Ardys, to suffer from eye 
trouble’; and that is my happy state, Menander. 
You and I have fed in the gardens of Tantalus, and 
know what pleasures are a shadow and a dream, what 
endure and desert us never. But for each age its 
delight, and for mine, your comedies, that give me 
the cream of living men and women without the 
trouble of skimming the milk for myself.” 

“ Philemon will always be more popular than I, 
however,” declared the poet. 

“Naturally: he makes appeal to the mightier 
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audience. ‘To few is it given that they write good 
things and command the greater company of the 
listeners also. You interpret the rich and the cul- 
tured, whose numbers must ever be small; Philemon 
makes a wider appeal to those middle classes concern- 
ing which you neither know nor care. It follows that 
they neither know nor care for you, and so Philemon 
often wins the popular vote against you. But you can- 
not have your cake and eat it also. He who might 
have reclined at the table of Alexander if he would, 
must not regret the popular voice.” 

““And yet I want more money,” declared 
Menander; “I am seriously hampered for lack of 
gold, in collecting about me exquisite and 1 inspiring 
treasures.’ 

“Had I known that, perhaps I had accepted 
Agathion’s suggested gift on behalf of his son; but 
I declined the very generous fee he pressed upon 
me. You come too late.” 

‘““T hate a poor man who offers presents to the 
rich,”’ declared Menander. ‘‘ And before you all men 
are poor. Those who would give you cash do not 
understand that what you have to market is beyond 
price, or purchase. But most of these creatures 
rolling in wealth rate their coin as representing the 
only real value. They do not perceive that they 
vitiate decency in approaching you with their rubbish. 
With me, who am one of themselves, the case is 
different. Gold can buy nothing for you; for me 
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it may be turned into many exceedingly desirable 
things.” 

“If a philosopher gives the world no more than 
he can receive back from it, he must be a very in- 
ferior son of wisdom,’’ answered Epicurus. ‘ And 
for yourself that also holds. Small is the poet who | 
can be paid enough.” 

“They might make the attempt, however,”’ 
answered his friend. 

Then Epicurus and Menander passed from the 
fierce sunshine into the shadows of a little wood, 
where, beyond the fret of green branches, rolled 
out the Saronic Gulf, and glimmered jewelly Aégina, 
like a ship of pearl upon the blue; while at the same 
moment, from a path which led upwards to the spot 
on which they stood, there sprang a youthful figure, 
on tireless feet, and the son of Agathion saluted 
Epicurus. 

Young Typhon wore a snow-white, sleeveless 
chiton, or tunic, caught upon the right shoulder 
with a little fibula of gold wherein flashed a ruby. 
~ His belt was of dull crimson, and his sandals brown. 
His bare head was dark and curly and lifted on a 
proud throat. He stood five feet, nine inches high, 
and was of a lean and wiry build exquisitely propor- 
tioned, He glanced straightly and without evasion 
from his dark and violet eyes, and he had been a very 
typical ideal of Greek youthful beauty, save for a 
mouth and chin that denoted more character, and an 
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expression fuller of thought than was proper to that 
acme of dreaming indifference, that suggestion of a 
being superior to existence, denoted by a great statue 
of the noblest time. Typhon was not superior to 
existence. He carried himself with a deliberate and 
graceful mien; but his gentle air disguised physical 
_ strength and the power to move swiftly, feel fiercely, 
and endure long. 

‘* He walks like a Roman,” said Menander, as the 
boy approached and saluted his elders civilly, though 
without any display of awe. 

‘““T am sent by my father to wait upon you, 
Epicurus, and I thank you for permitting me to 
occupy your time,” began he. 

“Welcome,” replied the philosopher. ‘ahead 
Typhon, You are most fortunate, for behold! no less 
a poet than Menander honours my garden. Wewould 
be your friends, young man, if you will permit us.” 

Typhon’s brooding eyes passed from one to the 
other, but Epicurus had an art to set small and great 
at their ease, and the boy, prepared to be on the 
defensive in the presence of these great men, found 
them genial and, in truth, much like other people. 
Yet he had barely reached this defective conclusion 
when he saw reason to change it. 

The philosopher invited Typhon to declare his 
ambitions. 

‘ The lad lacking ambition is worthless, Typhon, 
and I trust you have one, 1f not more.’ 
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““T have a hundred, Epicurus; but my ambitions 
are not those of my father.” 

‘‘ A hundred ambitions are, however, too many,” 
declared Menander. ‘‘ Remember, Typhon, that 
you cannot be all things to all men if you would 
remain yourself a man.’ 

‘Fear not that for him, dear poet,” replied 
Epicurus. ‘You speak a word of needless wisdom, 
since Typhon has so far taken care to be nothing to 
any man. For him we must first prepare a founda- 
tion of urbanity and grace. Yesterday there came 
my gardener, Telamon, with the news that his wife 
had borne twin girls. He desired to know what 
their names should be, and I bade him call them 
‘ Gratitude’ and ‘ Patience,’ so that we shall never 
lack for a little gratitude and patience in the garden 
of Epicurus.”’ 

‘‘ Gratitude was always a rare virtue,’ admitted 
Menander, “‘ and since the wars no man is patient, 
though never did the nation more demand it. 
We are as a nest of fretful ants plagued by an 
unkindly monkey, who stirs their sanctuaries with 
a stick.” 

Epicurus turned to his guest. 

‘“ What would your honoured father, Agathion, 
have you do?” he inquired. 

‘He would have me be an aartist,”’ answered 
Typhon, with scorn in his voice. ‘ That is his feeble 
fancy. Who am I that I should use pens and ink, 
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or paint-brush, or a mallet and chisel? I don’t want 
to make statues; I want statues to be made of me. 
I don’t want to write books; I want books to be 
written about me. Where would Amyntor’s statue 
of Epicurus be if there were no Epicurus? Artists 
depend upon the men who do things for their 
material, and I am going to do things.” 

“Then you, too, are an artist, though you laugh 
at us, Typhon,” replied Menander. “ And to all 
artists | would say this: ‘ Make ugly things for your 
living, if you must; but make beautiful things for 
your life.” Do you understand that? ”’ 

‘‘ Not in the least,” replied Typhon. 

“Then I'll put it differently. You scorn to make 
things; but make things you must, because you can- 
not help it. Everybody is making something, from 
his cradle to his pyre, if it be only a mess, or a war, 
or a poem, or a worse world for others to live in. Now 
every man and boy must be the artist of his own life 
in the long run; and so I say that if your place in the 
scheme of things should call you to make ugly works 
—as a soldier for example—yet look to it that for 
your life, which is a greater thing than your living, 
you contrive to create beauty. Nothing that lacks 
beauty is altogether immortal,” 

‘““T must go my own way then,” replied Typhon. 

‘That entirely depends upon the way you would 
go,” answered Epicurus. “Society is now so 
organised that it demands from us much from which 
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there can be no escape. Some are reasonable de- 
mands; some are tyrannous; but you cannot hope 
to evade the consequences of being born a human 
boy—painful though many of these consequences 
may appear.” 

“Are we only born to be broken in?” asked 
Typhon. 

‘““ Why we are born is still a question man has not 
answered, my son,” replied Epicurus mildly; ‘‘ but 
society has grown so complex that it demands the 
surrender of much our simple forefathers valued. 
Any other freedom, save that of thought, is a chimera. 
The citizen must be broken in, and we catch him 
young for his own sake, because youth still runs 
too near our primitive and unsocial ancestors to be 
trusted alone. Among the few beauties attaching 
to grown-up people, Typhon, may be their kindly 
attitude to those who are not grown up.” 

‘“T think otherwise,” answered the boy. “ You 
break us in for your own good, not ours.” 

Menander applauded. 

“Fearless Typhon! We break you in that our 
faulty, social ideals shall be planted in your young 
bosoms while you are powerless to resist them. We 
break your hearts, Typhon, so that you shall not 
break our heads.” 

Epicurus laughed. 

‘This will not do,” he said. “‘ Law is law, and as 
you must yield to Nature’s laws, so must you yield — 
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to man’s, until you develop wit and wisdom to make 
better.” 

““A law observed is merely a law,” explained 
Menander; “but the point about Nature’s laws, 
young Typhon, is this: that if you break them, they 
will become judge and executioner both, and break 
you. Therefore treat them with all possible respect, 
since there is no appeal against them; but the laws 
of man——” 

“Have done!” cried Epicurus. ‘“ We are here 
to listen to Typhon, not he to us. To-day we would 
learn of him his own image of the cosmos; not until 
we know it can we speak fruitfully and perhaps 
correct it.” | 

““T would travel and see the kingdoms of the 
world,” declared Typhon. 

‘Wisely wished,” replied Menander. ‘“ The — 
fortunate voyager is he who returns to his starting- 
place, having beheld those majestic sights, the sun, 
the clouds, the stars and fire; the oceans and moun- 
tains, the rivers and great trees. Live a hundred 
years or ten, such august splendours are at the service 
of all men, whatever their condition, and grander 
things you will never see. The eyebrow lifters, 
whom we call ‘ intellectuals,’ declare that solitude 
ministers to invention, though one does not observe 
that they themselves much court it. Yet there is 
truth in the opinion. We return from solitude, as 
from a bath of sweet water, cleansed from the dusty 
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accretions of gregarious life. Whereupon we reflect 
with more distinction, attain to a clearer vision and 
greater patience. Travel by all means; but let your 
journeyings be planned with wisdom, and taken 
alone.” 

‘“ Admirable counsel, Typhon,” admitted Epi- 
curus, who perceived that his visitor found Menander 
more attractive than himself, and was glad of it. 

““ My time will come,” he continued. “ To-day 
you are privileged to attend Menander, who loves 
youth and understands it. Listen well to all he 
may tell you.” 

“Tam listening,’ answered Typhon. 

“If you would be a hero,” continued the poet, 
“then there are certain little essentials. J admire 
your purpose, for every man should wish to be a 
hero.” | 
“There is no harm in wishing,’”’ said Typhon. 

“None; on the contrary, there is good. It is the 
first step, and the first step may be half the whole 
journey. But heroes are bred on lean lands. You 
seldom find them in purple and fine linen till they 
have had a tough battle for any clothes at all. To 
understand life, you must support it yourself, and 
not let other men support it for you. A stern, clean, 
understanding mind is better than a fat, anointed 
body, and the hunting wasp I regard as a more at- 
tractive person than a maggot bedded ina plum. A 
wealthy/soul is more precious than a wealthy carcass, 
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Typhon. To have fine limbs, such as you possess, 
and a poor soul to guard them, would be like trusting 
the citadel to slaves, or a good ship to an idiot pilot. 
What then shall be done? You have wealth, or your 
father possesses it; but wealth is vain without 
wisdom, just as power is vain without discipline ; 
and wealth will purchase neither wisdom nor dis- 
cipline. These have to be bought with something 
better than money.” 

Typhon had wits to follow the argument, and 
perceive its conclusion. 

‘‘T must set forth, then, unattended, with an empty 
purse and no companion but my own courage and 
determination? ”’ he asked. | 

‘““ Excellently put,’’ declared Menander. 

“That is exactly what I want to do,” 
Typhon. 

‘Then we have advanced our inquiry on to firm 
ground,”’ said Epicurus. ‘ One sees light already. 
Let us now walk upwards and proceed through the 
garden, where refreshment will await us. Do you 
like flowers, Typhon?”’ 

‘““No,”’ replied the boy. 

“ Do you dislike them? ” 

‘““Ifam sorry for things in gardens, caught and 
tamed, and made to grow amid stranger plants, 
which they may hate. I gather flowers sometimes ; 
but they must come from the edges of precipices; 
or hang over running rivers. Flowers are only good 
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to me that live in difficult places and are dangerous 
to come at.” 

“A title for a comedy,” laughed %Menander. 
“Flowers from difficult places.” Doubtless such 
flowers are the sweetest, Typhon.” 

“T will show you a difficult place where grow 
some of my captives,” said Epicurus, and presently, 
as they passed beneath the shelf of silver shale, he 
pointed to a plant sparkling with little tongues of 
blossom as it had been flakes of pure fire upon it. 
The thing was planted above a dizzy slope, and 
seemed beyond approach. 

“Think you that is within even your reach, 
Typhon?” he asked, and the boy became alive and 
alert on the instant. His face grew animated and 
full of an intense seriousness. His chin and mouth 
declared themselves. 

‘Tf the boulder that juts forth on the face of the 
cliff holds me, I can pluck them,” he asserted. 

‘That is for you to find out,”’ answered Epicurus. 

“If it holds not, you will be killed, and the stone 
fall on us and kill us also,” said Menander. 

“You must look to yourselves,’ replied the 
youth. “As for me, I shall not be killed, because 
when I leap for the stone I shall at the same moment 
clutch that drooping bough of the pine-tree above. 
If I can do that I shall succeed ; if that is impossible, 
then I cannot gather the flowers.” 

He was off, with feet as sure as a mountain goat’s, 
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and sped up the gnarled face of the little cliff as 
though the wings of Hermes were on his sandals. 
Then, having considered the problem at a near ap- 
proach, he declared that it could be done. Epicurus 
had meanwhile calmed the fear of the poet, for he 
knew the stone was intrinsic to the cliff, and would 
grant all needful support. 

In a moment Typhon had leapt to it, and alighted, 
bird-like. 

‘What a statue he would make, perched there 
against the fiery flowers!’’ murmured Menander. 
“In truth Amyntor shall mould the wonderful 
creature and render him immortal as the blossoms.” 

With a dozen of the living flames in his hand 
Typhon swiftly returned. 

“Tt was easier than I had hoped, great Epicurus,” 
he said. 

Will you suffer Amyntor to make a clay Typhon, 
and then turn it into bronze, that you may stand on 
yonder pinnacle for a few years? ’’ asked Menander ; 
but the boy refused. 

“No man shall make a statue of me till I deserve 
one,”’ he said. 

_ “ But if Epicurus asks?” 

“ Epicurus will not ask,’’ replied the sage. 

“So it ever is,” declared the poet. ‘By the 
time our souls have won statues, our bodies offer no 
temptation to make them.” 

They came presently to the villa and Mys set food 
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and fruit, cakes and liquor before them. The boy, 
now at his ease, ate heartily, while Menander sipped 
a glass of the hill wine. 

“Remember on your travels, Typhon,” said he, 
“that it is always far more important to consider 
with whom you feed than what you feed upon. A 
feast lies with the feasters, not the food. Toa hungry 
mountaineer, like yourself, this no doubt sounds non- 
sense; but you will find that it is better sometimes to 
share the trough of the swine than the board of the 
swineherd. And now the sun has dived into yonder 
bed of spruce; the air sharpens and I must be on my 
way.” 

They walked with him to the outer gate and then 
Menander, who had taken kindly interest in the boy, 
did a gracious thing. 

“A gift, my lad,” said he, and brought from his 
cloak a piece of paper whereon he had written : 

“Here is my latest poem, flame new, for I com- 
posed it last night. Accept it, Typhon, as a gift, and 
some day read it and ponder upon it.’ 

“Poetry is Latin to me. What should I do 
with a poem, noble Menander?” inquired the 
visitor. 

_“ First,” replied Epicurus, ‘‘ you should go upon 
your knees to the august genius who deigns to give 
you such a gift, Typhon. Remember that in your 
hand you hold what may well be your first heirloom 
and everlasting treasure—something to hand down 
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for generations as yet unborn—a memorial more 
enduring than marble or bronze.” 

“ T’ll take care of it, even if I cannot understand 
it,”” promised the boy, and Menander spoke. 

He enjoyed to touch upon his achievements, with 
the manner of their invention and their significance 
to his own mind and memory. Having humour he 
did not dwell overmuch with his own performances, 
or write many pages to illuminate them, in the por- 
tentous, modern manner of our eminent authors; 
but he told of the curious circumstance which had 
inspired this copy of verses. 

“ Read it some night in the silent woods, when the 
moon gives light to see the script. This was what 
went to the making—an incident perhaps without 
parallel in human experience. Gazing upon the 
midnight sky, I beheld the death of a star. By 
some miracle of punctuality, my eyes rested upon a 
heavenly body—one tiny speck in a galaxy of nobler 
and mightier lights—at the instant when it paled and 
perished and its place in the constellation knew it no 
more. Surely no man had ever seen the like. It is as 
though, out of the myriad dancing insects whirling 
together about yonder watercourse, one were to fold 
its wings and pass before our sight; or as if upon a 
mead of many flowers our eyes were holden by a 
single blossom that suddenly flung down its robe 
of petals and died, waking within us a desire to run 
and comfort her in that supreme moment.” 
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So speaking, he took his farewell, yet lingered and 
uttered another thought before he left them. 

“There is a deity of whom we do not hear 
much except on profane lips,” declared Menander. 
“Tyche is her name—originally the Goddess of 
Chance—worshipped as the guardian of prosperity, 
into whose protection great cities were assigned. 
I think we do not leave enough to Chance in these 
strenuous days. Only the politicians pay any court 
to her, and it cannot be maintained that she rewards 
their devotion very handsomely. Perhaps you, 
Typhon, may commend yourself to her protection, 
and I hope that her cornucopia holds a blessing or 
two for you. Yet remember her other symbols— 
the wings, the rolling wheel and flying ball. These 
denote her variable moods, for she is a woman as 
well as a goddess. Therefore steel yourself against 
bad luck and weaken not the fibres of your mind 
by always expecting good. Remember how Chance 
often contrives better than our happiest thoughts, 
but also how she will sometimes do the contrary 
and confound what looks a certainty. And now, 
farewell, my master, and farewell, hurricane boy.” 

They parted, and Epicurus spoke: 

‘Fortunate Typhon, to have heard Menander! 
He is an entertainment always—rich and varied— 
and, after him, I shall not inflict any dull word of 
mine upon you to-day. Come back to-morrow and 
we will be serious and determine your actions. I 
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already find a great idea taking form for you in my 
mind. Return, therefore, and I shall study you 
further, and have something to say that may please 
you well.” 

At this moment appeared a company upon its 
way home from the Areopagus. They were led by 
Leontion, Nicedia, Melia and other females; but 
Typhon, who disliked women very much, did not 
wait for them. He promised to appear again on 
the following evening, then saluted the Master and 
dived into those lower labyrinths of the garden 
whence he had climbed when he first came. 
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LL philosophers are agreed that the con- 
scious organism must be in dynamic rela- 
tion with other objects surroundng it, not 

merely in space, but also in time.”’ 

Thus spoke Epicurus as he sat in his garden with 
Typhon upon the following day. 

-““ Now give heed,” he continued, “for Iam to speak 
seriously, but you must not be bored, my friend. 
Much of genuine entertainment and delight, I hope, 
lies before you, yet to-day I will beg that you will 
tune your ear to sober subjects and thus fortify your 
wits against the future.” 

‘“* T will listen and understand as much as I can,” 
replied Typhon, “ so long as it 1s agreed that I start 
on adventures without let or hindrance.” 

“It is proposed that presently you launch upon a 
new stage of life and emulate the birds and beasts in 
their perfect and sanguinary freedom. For the young 
there are, of course, far healthier states than security ; 
but your enterprise must be based on understanding 
and your experiment shall have an object and a goal. 
Now I am going to be dull; but I invite you to listen 
honestly and apply your intelligence to every word. 
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I shall have more exciting things to tell you before 
you depart.” 

Typhon fixed his eyes upon the beautiful counten- 
ance of the Master, and Epicurus proceeded in this 
manner. 

‘ Life,” said he, “is largely wasted, even as the 
heat of the sun is wasted. Most of that blessed ardour 
flows into the void, and our world picks up only a 
_ genial breath of the god. So with human life in the 
mass: nearly all this precious energy is frittered away 
from generation to generation. Now, my Typhon, 
you must no longer radiate into space as you are 
doing at present; the excellent and bright ray you 
cast upon cosmos must not be lost. But that it may 
be preserved, we shall catch it, guide it, discipline it 
and train it to play its own perfect part. The means 
for this process are philosophy and experience, and 
while philosophies are fleeting, and each race and era 
develop their own, we happen at this moment to be 
rather rich in them and your choice is not severely 
limited. No less than four roads of conduct offer to 
the serious-minded man or boy; and I shall briefly 
adumbrate their guiding principles. Four schools, 
then, there are, of which we speak roughly under four 
different names, calling them The Academy, The 
Stoa, The Peripatetic and The Garden. The first 
spells Plato; the second, Zeno; the third, Aristotle ; 
and the fourth your friend, Epicurus. 

“Our Schools—that of Zeno, the Stoic and my 
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own—may be set not unreasonably against those 
of the divine Plato and Aristotle. They are greater 
metaphysicians than we, and deal more largely and 
brilliantly with abstract truth; but we are content 
to deal with a sort of practical sanity for which 
metaphysic does not make. Plato and Aristotle are 
as a steadfast Pharos—a lighthouse which casts its 
pure and unsleeping beam over the troubled seas of 
thought and destiny; while Zeno and myself may 
better be likened to a genial fire of logs whereat 
night-foundered man shall warm his hands and his 
heart a little. We climb the same mountains and 
seek the same good, but by different paths; and 
my path is that of the easiest gradients, the sunniest, 
least wind-swept passages. I would regulate conduct 
and sustain principle, where conduct and principle 
are alike threatened under the ravages of the times. 
For the moment we need balance rather than pro- 
gress, since a nation off its balance cannot advance. 
We must, then, become sure-footed and regain a 
measure of equilibrium ere we can proceed. 

“It happens, however, that my great concept 
of ‘ataraxia,’ or freedom from perturbation, is un- 
suited to youth; for youth is a period wherein storm 
and stress are seemly, healthy, desirable. The young 
crave excitement, as they crave sugar: it is through 
excitement and challenge, danger and trial that 
youth develops nerve, nous and value. But we must 
not mistake excitement for happiness, or pleasure 
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for content. Seek pleasure, but never forget its 
consequences, and forgo the roses that your own 
wits tell you have poisoned thorns. Weigh pleasure 
in the scales of reason, and construct a system of life 
that shall at least be negatively happy by avoiding 
that violent happiness whose reaction is unhappiness. 
To tell a boy that pleasure is only escape from pain 
would be absurd, or to direct him to seek those 
pursuits whose sole pleasure lies in escaping their 
consequences. This, Typhon, is not a doctrine for 
your young and passionate soul, and I would not 
direct you to pursue it yet awhile. Serenity for you 
would be but boredom; and my ideal of the kindly 
circle—my conviction that in well-chosen and dear 
friends our highest pleasure may be found—must in 
your ears awake nothing but depression and denial. 
You want enemies, hard knocks, perils, floutings, 
victories; and I shall direct your energy to adven- 
ture and experience, that you may play your normal 
part in the world order. Then, through failure and 
triumph, you will presently judge whether my ideal 
does not shine the brighter as the years go by. But 
certain rules there are that become the boy as well 
as the man. In Menander’s admirable phrase: 
‘Evil communications corrupt good instincts or 
manners.’ He makes that remark in his Thais—a 
magnificent piece which some day you will have the 
joy me, reading. 

“To study character will become you and 
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strengthen observation. Nor need this human occupa- 
tion make you a cynic. Trust the best in man, while 
you help him to fight the worst. Keep an open mind 
and take every man as seriously as you take yourself 
—nay, more seriously. Do not be too serious with 
yourself and do not grow so fond of life that you 
fear death, but preserve a golden mean between 
them and pay court neither to the one nor the other. 
Face both without flinching and hold yourself as a 
man in trust for mankind—your reason, your en- 
dowment of character and your existence, in which 
to unfold these gifts, all as loans of which neither 
interest nor principal is yours.” 

Typhon yawned. 

““T shall have no time for adventures if I am to 
remember all these things, great Epicurus,”’ he said. 

“You will have plenty of time for adventures, 
and you will not remember any of these things 
except fitfully, at such moments as they may be 
useful. Life will teach you far shrewder wisdom 
than I, my lad, and her lessons are often enforced 
so bluntly that only a very great fool forgets them. 
And now we come to the exciting part of this con- 
versation. It is understood you follow my direction 
in everything?” 


“In everything,” answered Typhon. “I swear 
by Zeus to do as you bid me, so long as it is in my 
power.” 


—““Good. Then we have to consider the object 
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of your great entry into real life—the search for 
that panacea which is going to turn ‘ hubris’ into 
‘aidos’ in your somewhat hawk-like spirit. 

‘Briefly, then, you will set forth to find a little 
plant, Typhon—a small herb of the field—and 
where you will discover it, whether in the vales, or 
upon the mountain-tops, I know not. Its place and 
home are hidden from me; its very shape I cannot 
tell. The colour of its flowers; the habit of its 
foliage; its odour; its fruits—all concerning it 
have yet to be learned by you and you alone. Its 
name is all that I can tell you: ‘ Soter ’—an epithet 
of Zeus. You will ask me how shall you know 
Soter when you see it; and my answer is going to 
charm you. By magic. You do not go empty-handed 
in this quest, nor need you think the finding of this 
treasure a small matter. The plant may indeed be 
little, but the business of finding it will signify much 
to you; and that you may set forth in hope and 
well armed for the occasion, a rare weapon shall be 
trusted in your hand.” 

Typhon was now alert. 

‘““ A sword or a spear? ”’ he asked. 

“Neither sword nor spear, but knowledge— 
knowledge in a fair way to perish out of earth, but 
of which by good chance I hold the secret. She 
who bore me was a woman of wondrous wisdom and 
knew many things of which, as a philosopher and 
supporter of reason, it is not expedient for me to 
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speak nowadays. But the learning of my dear mother, 
Archestrata, went above and below human reason 
and explored depths of wisdom that reason dis- 
credits. This is called witchcraft—a foolish word. 
Her witchcraft consisted chiefly in common-sense, a 
faculty so rare that it invariably dazzles the majority, 
who have it not. But greater gifts she also treasured. 
She communed with many other mortal things than 
man, Typhon; she could comprehend the voices 
of the mountains; the words of the many-tongued 
“ocean; and the message of the four winds. I have 
secretly dipped into her archives on your account, 
my friend, and won for you a power of utmost 
significance. You will presently drink five drops 
that I have distilled from Archestrata’s own pre- 
scription, and, having done so, your ears will be 
opened and you will understand the speech of the 
forest. You are quite brutal enough, and I do not 
design for you any communication with lynx or 
pard; but the gracious wisdom of the growing 
things, the opinions of the trees, the shrubs, the 
fruit-bearers—all that they can reveal of themselves 
and their knowledge-shall be yours. ‘Thus you enter 
upon your pilgrimage mightily supported by a 
wealth of new wisdom. For though doubtless some 
trees, even as some men, are stupid fellows and lack 
any sort of valuable learning, others are surely wise. 
From their rooted fastnesses they have looked at 
the dance of the months and the more solemn 
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procession of the seasons; they have watched nature 
and, in virtue of their many years, arrived at a 
synthesis denied to our shorter span. All this 1s 
yours, T'yphon; and much good may it do you. 
From them you shall learn what they may know 
of ‘Soter’; and they can be trusted in fullness of © 
time to direct you to the abode of that precious thing.” 

‘““T would very much rather hear what the four- 
footed and two-winged people had to say,”’ answered 
Typhon. 

‘““T know it; but your lot is cast. Come now. — 
We will find the magic potion. To-morrow night 
it is determined that you start upon your travels ; 
and though Elpenice, your mother, deplores the 
task that I have set you, she will live to earn that 
you and [ were not mistaken.” 

“Perhaps some day you will let me talk with 
the eagles and foxes, Epicurus? ”’ 

‘ Perhaps—if you find the need of their wisdom, 
after you bring me ‘Soter’ from its hiding-place.” 

They returned to the philosopher’s villa, and 
Epicurus uttered a warning: 

“Think not I associate myself too closely with — 
Zeno in what I said just now.” 

‘I shan’t think about it,” answered Typhon. | 

“You may, however. But remember that I hold 
his logic a superfluity and his fatalism a_ peril. 
Rather trust in all the gods on Olympus than make 
yourself a slave to the natural philosophers.” 
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‘““T haven’t thought much about the gods,”’ con- 
fessed Typhon; then Epicurus directed his eyes to 
something of the greatest interest. 

““Observe now how sensation and feeling are 
the only ultimate canon of reality. What see you 
here?” 

“T see a blue lotus in a round pond.” 

‘“* And what is this?” 

Epicurus pointed to a water-lily, knobbed and 
rounded like the living flower; but its exquisite 
globe was carven—a work of art in marble of | 
Pentelicus. Larger far than life, it stood on a little 
Doric column six feet high. 

“There is the lotus again,” said Typhon, “and 
this time an artist has made it.” 

‘Now look at my house,” directed the philosopher, 
and the lad, lifting his eyes, laughed. 

Pe bhere itis again) he cried. - othe: lotus 
grown to a great bubble of silver.” 

It was so, for, crowning the home of Epicurus, 
above the bronze statues in the pediment, arose the 
symbol upon the sky, with shadows of a rosy grey 
within its folded petals. 

‘Seek yet again,” directed Typhon’s new master, 
and wonder filled the boy’s face, for now he saw the 
lotus once more, grown to the mightiness of a great 
hill, which ascended over against the garden. Olive 
and vine, corn and citron clustered thereon, and the 
homes of husbandmen peered from the mingled 
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vegetation; but the contours of the lotus persisted, 
hugely wrought by nature. The hill was round, and 
the drifts of corn or smoke-grey passages of olive 
took the form of petals upon it. 

That essence of amusement which may lurk in 
surprise impressed itself upon Typhon. He uttered 
his rare, short laugh. 

“By good chance you may seek the lotus yet 
again; but use your eyes quickly.” 

‘There can be nothing greater than yonder 
hill,’ declared Typhon; yet even as he spoke he 
found another and a mightier lily—this time burning 
in a massed cumulus of cloud, that sailed in billows 
of red-gold upon the sky and dwarfed the bosomed 
earth beneath. Here was the symbol gloriously 
painted, floating upon the radiant blue—a vast lotus 
of pure light, with roseate petals, whose reflected 
wonder made shining places on the sea beneath 
them, and lent all the lesser lilies a gleam of its 
own splendour. _ 

“ You are fortunate to have seen the last expres-_ 
sion of the symbol, for that only happens sometimes 
when the clouds roll their heads and float as now. 
What think you of this lotus, Typhon, that climbs 
from your feet to the pillar, from the pillar to the 
rooftree, thence to the hills and still upwards and 
onwards, waxing ever, until it adds a beauty to the 
sunset sky?” 

‘“T feel it; but I do not know what to think of 
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it,” answered the lad, while for a moment reflection 
knit his forehead. 

“You answer well; for through feeling may 
come a wisdom that understanding never reaches ; 
and when shapes of earth lift the mind as high as 
the zenith, be sure that the emotions they awaken 
are not ignoble. Here, my Typhon, is an attempt 
through phenomena of nature to make that in- 
telligible, by mighty instances, which as yet we only 

~know in small ones. This is what I call explaining 
what we do not see by what we do see. Sensation is, 
in fact, sensation, whether of the mind’s eye or the 
body’s eye. To seek to explain anything, without 
granting us the power of comprehension through 
sensation, is to attempt a vain deed. What says 
Plato? That from things of beauty we may continue 
to ascend for beauty’s sake by making use of steps. 
Thus we advance from one beautiful object to two, 
from two to three, from three to many more; from 
the beauty of form to the beauty of life; from the 
beauty of the body to the beauty of the soul; from 
the beauty of contemplation to the beauty of creation, 
and so forth. But your eyes tell me that you are 

out of your depth?” 

“Tam,” said Typhon. 

‘« All young men should never suffer a day to pass 
that does not find them out of their depth,’’ declared 
the sage. ‘‘ Only thus shall you learn to swim.” 

Presently Typhon drank the magic drops which 
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Epicurus had distilled from plants in his garden, — 
and then the lad prepared to go upon his way. ! 

“When chance offers,” directed the Master, — 
“send some brief account of your doings by a — 
traveller on his march to Athens. Opportunity will | 
occur, and, for the sake of your parents, do not — 
neglect it. No light task awaits you, and it 1s a sign ~ 
that I think well of your endowments that I put — 
these charges upon you. Hold your way stoutly; — 
keep a good heart and a good temper; and never — 
listen to a Macedonian. Lastly, remember my — 
valuable saying: ‘To him that a little will not con- — 
tent nothing will content.’ Be moderate and self- 
contained, ask no more than you are prepared to 
give. Indeed, give more than you get, for it is a 
sign of mediocrity that a man should seek more out 
of the world than he can bring into it. And now, 
farewell. May the gods smile upon you and hold 
you in their keeping.” 

Somewhat overburdened with this great load of 
advice, Typhon scowled thoughtfully upon his 
monitor, then saluted him with becoming reverence 
and turned homeward. His forehead pinched him 
and his mind was weary. Then, in the dusk, as 
he neared Agathion’s magnificent palace, a thing 
happened that convinced Typhon of reality in the 
midst of so much vague reflection. Overhead he 
heard the murmur of strange voices, such as 
never came from mortal mouths, and he perceived 
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that a plane-tree and nes neighbour laurel spoke 
together. 

Leaves were fluttering from the plane, sliding 
helplessly through the air, then sinking with 
resignation upon the earth. 

‘Winter is at hand once more,” murmured the 
plane. “Soon shall I and my kindred be naked, and 
envying you and yours the Ssrilg overcoats that no 
hyperborean blast can pierce.’ 

“Tt is so,” replied the laurel. ‘‘ But who shall 
doubt the justice inherent in the nature of things, 
my sprawling friend? To us the comfort of our 
winter jackets; to you the glory of anticipation and 
the pageant of the spring.’ 

‘“T would gladly EoraEe my vernal miracles for 
your perennial security,” replied the plane; but his 
companion did not believe him. 

“You think so now; you are mistaken. In a 
‘word: nobody can have it both ways.” 

“Yet what is life,” inquired the deciduous tree, 
“but one long and disappointing endeavour to get 
it both ways?” | 

Typhon went forward. 

“T understand them,” he thought; “ though if 
they are all going to talk like Epicurus, I shan’t 
listen long. Probably trees are dull dogs at heart, 
because they’ve got to stick in the mud, whether they 
like it or not. If he had only let me understand the 
wild beasts . . .” 
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At sundown on the day following, the boy set 
forth to roam his native land, and seek Soter for 
Epicurus. That it was a herb of might he doubted 
not; and that he would find it without much delay 
he also felt assured. 

“Then,” said Typhon to his mother, “ the 
Master will put a harder and more dignified task 
upon me.” 

Elpenice shed tears, and Agathion cleared his 
throat, and pressed a fat purse upon the traveller 
in that twilight hour; but Typhon felt no other 
prompting than a desire to speed forward beyond 
reach of parental emotion. 

His mother pulled his chlamys, or little cloak, 
about his neck. She dreaded the evening air, for 
there came a cold breath at this hour before balmy 
Night spread out her wings. 

Then they kissed him, and called Zeus to guard 
and Pallas Athene to pour wisdom ; and so he sprang 
away from them, their good prayers following. 

At his side he carried a short dagger in a sheath, 
and in his hand a staff. There was a pocket within 
his tunic of white wool, and it contained Menander’s 
poem and his father’s purse. He set forth along 
the Sacred Way, crossed the River Cephissus and 
then turned northwards. Night descended genially 
upon the lad, and over distant mountains there 
laughed sheet lightning and echoed reverberation of 
melodious thunder, 
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YPHON, while listening to the directions 

of Epicurus, permitted himself other plans 

| insecret. He proposed to wander in Attica, 

climb mountains, see Phyle, and visit the plain of 

Marathon, whereon an ancestor had fallen, when 

the one hundred and ninety-two Athenians so 

gloriously perished. He would obey the sage in due 

course, but intended to mix as much pleasure with 
his enterprise as it proved capable of holding. 

After all,” thought Typhon, ‘in the matter of 
pleasure, age cannot possibly judge for youth. 
Indeed, Epicurus admitted that much. No doubt I 
have a natural inclination to what grown-up people 
call ‘ wickedness’; and Menander said that if you 
resist Nature too obstinately, she will punish you. 
I should be stupid to quarrel with Nature at the out- 
set of my enterprise; therefore, if she occasionally 
prompts me to be wicked, I shall obey.” 

He walked until the moon rose upon the valley 
where he went. Here and there beside the way a 
lamp glimmered from a cottage, like a golden bead 
in the gloom; but the silver from on high banished 
darkness, and struck down light in trembling flakes 
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upon running water and the polished foliage of 
many leafy people. 

Typhon, finding himself upon the edge of a 
vineyard with grapes at his hand, roughly tore a 
bunch and with it broke the bough upon which it 
had hung. As he ate, the wanderer heard a sigh, 
and perceived that it was the vine herself that moaned. 

‘What's the matter?’’ he asked. ‘“‘ Grapes are 
to eat, I believe.” 

“True, child of man; I give without reserve, 
and expect no thanks from goat or fox; but their 
four-footed manners are ill-displayed by a human 
boy. In fact, you should know better than to tear 
me thus, with less regard for my feelings than a 
wild pig would display.” 

— “ You'll grow again,’”’ answered Typhon. “ What 
matters one branch to a creature like you? ” 

‘ Hollow, hollow is the mouth of a fool,” answered 
the vine. ‘‘ Go your way, and leave me in peace. 
In any case you are a thief, for my grapes belong 
to a husbandman named Sarpedon; and though I 
do not grudge them, he would.” 

‘“A thief I may be,” replied the boy, “ but a 
fool I am not, and nobody shall call me one. After 
all, when you consider how Sarpedon no doubt 
prunes you and chops you when your year’s work 
is done, this trailing branch I have torn away is 
nothing at all.” 

“True,” admitted the wine: “' 1 iam cat Pack 
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very hard indeed, and it is an annual source of sorrow 
and grief to me that I should be.” 

‘‘A common sort of thing,” explained Typhon. 
“There are some people who are never happy 
unless they are pruning other people. I hate them 
as much as you do, and have just escaped from a 
city of them. Sarpedon must be that sort.” 

‘His idea is purely selfish,” explained the vine. 
‘“‘ By torturing me, and distorting me to his ideal, 
he gets bigger grapes. I admit that. If, how- 
ever, I were let alone, the grapes, though smaller, 
would be sweeter and more numerous. That is my 
conviction.” ; 

“On the other hand,” argued Typhon, “ he feeds 
you and looks after you.”’ 

‘“T could look after myself,” replied the grape- 
bearer, ‘‘and should much prefer to do so. Char- 
acter is destiny ; and though my particular character 
and genius are sprawly and exuberant, never a leaf 
opens or a bunch of fruit grows purple without 
regard for beauty. To develop utility at the expense 
of beauty is, of course, a common thing; but this 
often means interfering with destiny and ignoring 
character. If it were not impious, one might say the 
fault belonged to Dionysus, that the vine should 
have been broken-in to the service of man. India 
was our home, and there the terrific secrets hidden 
in our fruit were not recognised. But when he trans- 
planted us to the West, a different order of men 
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quickly learned what belongs to the juice of the grape, 
and henceforth we have become as slaves, chained to 
do his pleasure. Freedom to be our beautiful selves 
is denied us.”’ 

Typhon considered this, and the vine proceeded : 

“If I could choose my life, I should ask to be 
removed from here, placed in some bosky dell, 
where the arms of great trees would welcome my 
embraces and where, with the support of their noble 
limbs, I might express my own exquisite possibilities, 
fling festoons of emerald upon their darkness, dance 
light-footed amid their branches, offer comfort to 
singing birds, and generally add to the gaiety of the 
forest.” 

Typhon pulled off another bunch with greater 
consideration for the giver. 

‘““T don’t like wine myself,” he said. “I prefer 
the berries. Now I must go. I can’t help you. 
You’re a fixture, and one can do nothing for a 
fixture.” 

‘““T am in no sense a fixture,” replied the vine. 
““T am quite capable of going, and should be de- 
lighted if anybody would assist me to do so. You 
are young and energetic. Here is opportunity for 
a kind action. Dig me up and take me away 
while Sarpedon sleeps. Bear me to the forest, and 
plant me where I can reach my friends, and the 
rain and the sun can reach me. You will never 
regret it.” 
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“And what do I gain for so much trouble? ” 
asked the wanderer. 

“You gain the consciousness of having increased 
the world’s stock of beauty, Typhon.” 

“Bosh!” answered he. ‘‘ You stop here and 
make decent grapes for your betters. Beauty is 
no good to the world.. Who wants it? Your grapes 
are by no means as sweet as they might be; so you 
attend to them.” 

“Hateful child!” responded the vine, and 
trembled with indignation in each ruddy autumn 
leaf as Typhon departed. 

Now Epicurus had directed him, when night 
fell and his day was done, to knock at the first door 
beside the path, beg for succour, food and a place 
to sleep, and repay the boon when morning returned 
by doing his benefactor some service equivalent to 
supper, bed and breakfast. But Typhon planned to 
improve upon this slavish performance, and found 
Nature inspire him to a happier thought. 

He stopped now at a humble door and knocked 
loudly upon it. After briefest delay he knocked 
again, and then there came an old woman to learn 
who called. She was a beautiful old woman, with 
kindly eyes and a benevolent countenance; but to 
Typhon she seemed merely as all other old women, 
and, in his experience, old women existed merely to 
do what they were commanded, and do it quickly. 

““T am tired and hungry,” he said. ‘“‘I want 
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some supper and a comfortable bed to sleep in, so 
stir yourself, old dame.”’ 

She regarded him calmly. 

‘Alas, that such a comely lad should harbour — 
so rough a tongue, so uncomely a mind! Go your 
ways. I do not want you,” she replied. 

“Do not want me, you old idiot?” exclaimed 
Typhon. ‘ By Artemis! over our heads, who cares 
what you want? The question is what I want, and 
I have told you. You do not know your company, 
hag! I am the son of Agathion.” 

‘Are you?” she said.’ ““Lhen ‘eee Gack (ae 
him and tell him he is not bringing you up — | 
nicely.” 

With that the ancient woman shut her door in 
Typhon’s face, and put home the bolt. 

‘He stood amazed. “ Had I fire,” he thought, “ J 
would burn her hovel about her ears.” ‘Then he went 
forward, and communed with himself. 

‘““So old women can show fight, it seems,” re- 
flected Typhon. “ But surely, even among the wild 
places, few old women dare to face young men in 
this monstrous fashion ! ”’ 

Another cottage stood at his side. 

“T will try once more, and use guile,” thought 
he; and he knocked more gently, and waited, 
without knocking again, until it pleased somebody 
to answer him. 

There appeared a second old woman, who, in 
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Typhon’s eyes, exactly resembled the first, and 
indeed they were sisters. 

‘““May it please you, good mother, to comfort 
me, give me some supper and a bed? I am footsore 
and have travelled far. I pray you smile upon 
Typhon, son of Agathion ; and when morning comes 
he will repay you with labour and serve you well 
before he goes upon his way.” 

Thus spoke the wanderer, and he looked so ex- 
ceedingly like a weary young god in the moonlight 
that the heart of ancient Clymene was touched. 

“Enter, and I will give you of the best I have,”’ 
she answered. ‘“‘ My son is gone up to the mountains 
to fetch charcoal and will not return for three days; 
therefore you may lie upon his bed. And if you 
will draw water from the well to-morrow, and milk 
my goats, then you shall not depart without a good 
breakfast also.” 

Typhon ate a mighty meal, and explained to 
Clymene that he travelled on an important mission 
for a philosopher. He laughed in his sleeve at the 
humble entertainment, and swore at the hard couch 
on which he presently reclined. But soon he slept, 
and when he had dreamlessly passed eight hours, he 
woke in excellent spirits and ate again. 

Then he turned to his hostess and scoffed at her : 

“Fond old woman! Did you fancy that I should 
do your mean commands? Did you think that 
Typhon would draw water, or milk goats? Do I 
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look the sort of person who would run errands for 
toothless crones? ”’ | 

“Why, Typhon,’”’ answered she, ‘‘ how sad to 
think such a goodly outside should be full of such 
dreadful stufing! Can it be that you will not draw 
water, or milk goats for me, who gave you soup and 
flesh, sweet cake and honey? ”’ 

“It can,” declared Typhon, grinning at her. 
“Did you imagine that I knew how to milk goats? 
I am highly educated and well born.” 

‘““Not so,” replied Clymene. “ The a: man 
only is well born. Dog-cheap sind dog-mannered 
were you to lie to a benefactress. Begone! And 
if your masters cannot teach you manners, or your | 
blood, honour, then be sure that the beasts of the 
field and the voices of the mountains will do so. 
Mend, Typhon. Act so that man’s trust in man 
may be increased, not lessened by your example. 
Seek so to live that dignity may be added to our 
common race; and that we Greeks may be proud, 
not ashamed of one another.” 

Then she turned from him, while, a little sobered 
and shamed, the young fellow went upon his road. 

And Clymene, her thin breast rising and falling 
from her many words, sought her sister and told 
her melancholy tale. 

‘A lad fair as the morning,” said she, “ but he 
came with a smooth tongue, and a heart as hard and 
slippery as ice.”’ 
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“Here also he knocked, with a tongue by no 
means smooth,” replied her elder sister, “and I 
dispatched him after few and stinging words. How 
great the injustice, Clymene, when Nature offers a 
fair gift and Fortune spoils it.” 

“In his case Fortune offered the gift, but Nature 
spoiled it,” replied the other. 

And meantime Typhon wrestled with his good 
demon and conquered him. 

“To-day,” he determined, “I shall be as bad 
as I know how. I am in the mood for wicked- 
ness—strong, hearty, and in the best of spirits. 
Typhon has already done evil and shall go on as 
he began. His life lies all before him wherein 
_ to be good, and opportunities to be good are only 
too plentiful.” 

He had scarcely planned his morning’s enter- 
tainment when there descended from the vinelands 
beside the way another boy of stature somewhat 
greater than himself, and with an expression of dis- 
content. It was a plain, countrified countenance, yet 
not repulsive. The stranger boy had frank eyes, a 
broad face and a mouth designed for laughter. He 

was stoutly built and lightly clad. 
 “ Hail!” cried Typhon. 

“Let me be,’’ answered the other. “I’m in a 
bad temper because I have been wrongly accused.” 
“And I am in a good temper because I have 

been rightly accused. The world is full of stuffy 
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people only concerned to admonish youth. What 
is your name?” 

“T am called Eryx, the son of Sarpedon, the 
fruit-grower. And you?” 

“Typhon is.my name, and Typhon is my nature. 
I have much of the original Typhon in me, and I 
am at this moment in the mood to act violently and 
dangerously. It will do me good to do somebody 
else harm.” 

‘ T feel even as you feel,” admitted Eryx. 

‘Then you are my friend. We shall doubtless 
make valuable and ‘worthy men some day, when we 
grow to man’s estate,’’ continued Typhon. “ Indeed 
I intend to be so, and have already started on the 
ways of righteousness under that great philosopher, 
Epicurus; but wickedness is a great tonic to the 
fearless soul, and we must be careful not to cross 
Nature—otherwise, as Menander told me, she will 
cross us. After successful wickedness we shall both 
go back refreshed to the easier business of being good. 
What, then, shall we do? The day is fine and we are 
both in splendid fettle. Being a stranger to these 
parts, where you are a native, it may happen that you 
have ideas which will commend themselves to me.” 

‘““My father has just knocked me down because 
a vine was torn and broken by some wild beast in 
the night. As though I could be in more than one 
place at one time! Let us steal his fruit,” suggested 
the son of Sarpedon. 
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~ “You mistake me,” Typhon replied. ‘‘ Shall we 
sink to crimes that the crows and foxes can commit? 
I am highly educated, Eryx, and well born. You 
must lift your thoughts to nobler villainies if you 
would be a malefactor worthy to work with me.” 
Eryx was greatly impressed. 
‘Take thou the lead then,” said he, ‘‘ and I will 


follow you.” 
‘“ T have often designed to seek resolute followers,” 
replied the son of Agathion. “ You are, as it were, 


the nucleus for a band of nimble and unscrupulous 
ruffians—led by myself. One might spend a year in 
this fashion to some profit. We should learn no little 
of human nature; and when evil failed us, we would 
make a masterly retreat into the paths of virtue and 
so become trustworthy citizens, with valuable experi- 
ence of crime. The really valuable man is not he 
who never sinned, but the reformed and repentant 
evildoer.”’ ey 

‘““ Exactly,” said Eryx. 

‘You will follow me to the death then?” de- 
manded Typhon. 

‘Whose death?” inquired the bigger boy. 

“Your own if need be,’ replied the leader. 
“You must undertake a fidelity that will rejoice to 
give its life-blood for its captain, should occasion 
arise.” 

The mouth of Eryx opened with rude, pagan 
laughter. 
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‘“ Not much,” he answered in the vernacular. 
‘“‘T feel no wish whatever to die, even for myself, 
let alone for you! We Macedonians 4: 

‘““A Macedonian! By Zeus—a Macedonian 
exclaimed the young Greek, aghast. 

“And why not?” 

“T will have no dealings with your accursed 
race,” declared Typhon. ‘“ Begone, or disaster will 
overtake you.” 

Eryx, however, showed no inclination to be gone. 

‘Fight then,” he said. ‘Don’t chatter. Accursed 
yourself!” 

Hereupon the Greek fell to with gusto. 

‘““Gladly,” he replied. “1 have long had it in 
my blood to fight, and who better than my country’s 
foesie?? 

They made ready, and Typhon remembered a 
scrap of the wisdom of Epicurus. 

‘““A conscious organism will now be in dynamic 
relation with another object, not merely in space, 
but also in time,’”’ he remarked, as he threw off his 
cloak. 

“Remove your dagger from your belt also,” 
directed Eryx, but Typhon had already done so. 

‘We fight with Nature’s weapons only,” he said, 
and then he surprised the Macedonian by leaping 
without warning upon him and delivering the first 
blow, a hearty, though unscientific, punch from a 
swinging right fist. They battled with good appetite, 
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but no great skill. Weight and height were on 
the side of Eryx, agility and deathless valour with 
Typhon. There was little to divide them, and neither 
possessed skill to evade the other’s attack. Eryx 
hit the harder ; but Typhon was better adapted 
to receive punishment. Both shed their bright 
young blood upon the grass presently, and broke 
apart to rest awhile. 

“A very fine battle,” panted Eryx, though not 
as if he meant it; but Typhon did not speak. He 
merely licked the gore off his upper lip, so that as 
little as possible should be lost. 

They resumed by common consent, and once 
more flew together like game-cocks; but Tyche, 
now weary of their labours, gave victory to T’yphon, 
and led his right fist to land with the full strength 
of arm and shoulder in that mid part of Eryx we term 
the solar plexus. At the same moment the Greek’s 
left fist fell upon the chin of the defeated hero, and 
he dropped to the ground, unconscious. 

Typhon was both gratified and astonished at this 
abrupt termination to his labours. He much hoped 
that he had killed Eryx, since he well knew that the 
only good Macedonian 1s a dead one; but it seemed 
hard to suppose that with the knuckles alone he 
could accomplish such a distinguished feat. 

‘“He may not be absolutely dead,’ reflected 
Typhon; “ but if he is, then it will be well for me 
to hasten on my way. Should I meet Sarpedon, his 
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parent, even though he did not much love Eryx, 
he might resent his destruction at my hands.” 

He snatched his cloak therefore, picked up his 
dagger, and hastened forward until he had turned 
the corner of the road. Then great hunger came 
upon him and desire also to drink. He was no longer 
looking at his best, for his cheek had been cut open, 
his right eye was nearly closed, blood spattered his 
white wool tunic, and his knee also bled, where he 
had fallen with all his weight upon it. 

A door stood open at his left hand and he per- 
ceived that just within there grew a fig-tree, laden 
with bursting purple fruit. A longing to feast on 
the sweet cool figs therefore mastered Typhon; he 
peeped in, saw nobody about, and a moment later 
ascended the grey stem of the tree, seated himself 
in a fork, plucked and ate. 

Then there fell out an uncomfortable thing; for 
Typhon had not been aloft above five minutes, nor 
consumed more than five figs, when there entered a 
huge man into the garden, and behind him followed 
a yellow dog and a boy. The man and boy were 
about to proceed towards a dwelling, which stood 
within the orchards, but the yellow dog, having a 
subtle nose, followed Typhon’s scent even to the 
foot of the fig-tree, observed him squatting amid 
the foliage, and gave tongue so fiercely that the 
man turned to find out what was the matter. 

Whereupon he discovered the fig-eater and bade 
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him descend. He was a broad-shouldered country- 
man, with a large head under a peaked cap, and his 
voice rang out as loud as a roaring bull. 

“Come down, vagabond!” he cried, “and pay 
the price of my figs.” 

Typhon, however, felt no fear. He had been in 
many similar positions at earlier stages of his career. 

‘““T was waiting to pay,” he replied coldly, and 
felt for his purse. 

But he had left it behind after the battle. And 
then he learned something still more interesting, for 
the boy ran back to his father, and ‘Typhon perceived 
that he was Eryx. 

“Now,” thought he, “I am in for a real ad- 
venture |” | 

“It is Typhon, the Greek, who laid me low!” 
cried Eryx. 

“You, then, are Sarpedon, the Macedonian? ”’ 
asked the lad aloft, while cautiously he crept to a 
higher bough, and the fig-tree grumbled. 

‘““T am he, and you have beaten my son and eaten 
my figs,” answered the mighty man calmly. 

“You had already beaten your son,” replied 
Typhon, “for he told me so. You had beaten 
him unfairly for a fault which he did not commit; 
whereas I beat him in fair fight for a fault which 
he did commit.” 

Sarpedon turned to the battered Eryx. 

“Ts that so?” he inquired. 
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“Yes,” replied his son. “'Typhon set about me 
rather before I expected him to do so; otherwise 
the fight was fair. But I committed no fault, save 
to laugh at him.” : 

““ Remembering the gods are apt to favour the one 
who hits first, I wasted no time,” explained Typhon. 

“Some god it was who directed your blows no 
doubt,’”’ declared Eryx, “ otherwise I should not 
have fallen so swiftly and gone to sleep for a season. 
When I awoke refreshed to continue, you had 
departed.” 

“T thought that I had slain you,” explained 
Typhon, “and am disappointed to find that you — 
live. It was upon that belief that I did not delay. 
Had I known you would presently recover, Eryx, I 
should have awaited the event, and been ready to 
proceed. Indeed, if you so desire, I will descend 
and try again.” 

‘““No, Typhon,” replied the husbandman’s son. 
““Tve had enough for to-day. On some future 
occasion, however, we may enjoy another bout.” 

Sarpedon had listened to this conversation, and 
appeared satisfied. \ 

“We now come to the present situation then,” 
said he. “‘ Why is Typhon, son of Agathion, the 
Greek, in Sarpedon’s fig-tree stealing his fruit? ” 

“For the good reason that Typhon was hot, 
weary, hungry, and had reached the limit of his 
endurance,” replied the boy aloft. 
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‘* Greeks soon reach the limit of their endurance,” 
said Sarpedon. 

“Everybody does, when faced with a Mace- 
donian,” replied unconquerable Typhon. 

His answer rather pleased the big man. 

“You have had the advantages of education, I 
perceive,’’ said he. 

“ T have,” replied the elevated lad. “ I am wonder- 
fully educated and accomplished. But I have lost 
my purse, and there are times when a drachma is 
better than wisdom.” 

‘““ How many figs have you devoured? ”’ 

“This is the sixth,” said Typhon, consuming 
another. 

‘* Eat no more, then, or you may suffer discomfort. 
Descend and go free. You are at liberty to do so. 
You need not fear the dog.” 

‘“T fear nothing,” replied Typhon; then he came 
down with a larger assurance of ease than in reality 
he enjoyed. 

‘““ Henceforth,” said Sarpedon, as he inspected 
the youth, “ speak friendly of the Macedonians.” 

“Never,” replied Typhon. ‘ But this I will do. 
I will stand up before my people for two Mace- 
donians—Sarpedon, the vine-dresser, and his son, 
Eryx; and when we drive you all to Hades, as we 
presently shall, I will seek to protect the pair of you.” 

“That is handsome indeed,” said the big man. 

‘““IT would, moreover, pay you for your figs,” 
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continued Typhon, ‘‘ but that I find my purse has 
left my pocket. It may still lie where we fought.” 

“Here it is, Typhon,”’ said Eryx, and produced 
it. ‘‘It lay where you had thrown your cloak and 
dagger.” 

‘Keep it,” answered the Greek, with a lordly 
gesture. ‘‘ It is yours, Eyrx. To me money has no 
more value than the water in the river. I can get 
as much as I will. Indeed, I care nothing for gold, 
and shall pursue my adventures quite as well without 
the heavy stuff. And now I must proceed upon my 
way.” 

Eryx looked at his father. 

‘““May I accept the purse?” he asked, and 
Sarpedon, who was a man of business, saw no 
objection. 

“ Light come, light go,” he answered. “ Accept 
rad 

‘A magnificent gift, and J thank you, Typhon.” 

‘* Farewell,’’ replied the latter. “* We may meet 
again. Think kindly of me and commend me to 
such gods as command your prayers.”’ 

He departed with his head thrown back in a very 
patrician manner, and presently, when alone once 
more, he sought the bole of a great tree in the sun- 
shine, rubbed a bruise or two, and reflected on what 
he had done since awakening to the morning sunlight. 

“It was rather noble to throw my money to 
Eryx,” thought Typhon, “though I am not quite 
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sure if it was very wise. Fine gestures no doubt 
often lack wisdom; but there are many grander 
things than wisdom, which we well-born people 
understand, and the base do not.” 

He slept presently, and enjoyed many hours of 
dreamless slumber. He awoke refreshed and very 
hungry, to mark that the sun had already turned 
westward and was throwing the gentle light of 
evening upon his couch. 

He considered the events of the day, and felt not 
wholly satisfied. For an instant there rose in him 
an inclination to do rightly; but he set it aside. 

“To do good immediately after unsuccessful 
wickedness is cowardly,’’ thought Typhon. “ Let 
wickedness be crowned first with success, and then 
to renounce it and do good becomes worthy of ad- 
miration; but to seek righteousness merely because 
my crimes have failed were mean and unworthy 
of me.” 
_ Fate, however, willed that neither goodness nor 
wickedness should now tempt the explorer. A time 
of twilight and temporary extinction opened on his 
career, during which all activity promised to be 
suspended, save that demanded from Typhon by 
one far stronger and wickeder than himself, 
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Yr J rover nightfall of this day Typhon, 

in no very good temper, began to think of 
| supper and a bed. Dusk had descended, 
and already fireflies spangled the purple of darkness 
beneath an olive grove, while through the humped 
and elbowed trunks there peered white walls, and 
the ring of metal sounded. A man laboured at his 
forge, and dim red glow of flame marked the scene 
of his labours. 

Standing in doubt for a moment, the wanderer 
heard arboreal voices, and perceived that the fore- 
most olive-tree argued with a myrtle that flourished 
at her feet. 

They debated of their relative importance, and the 
olive indicated a little amusement that her neighbour 
should feel any doubt on such a subject. 

A word from Typhon informed them that he 
understood their speech, and both revealed much 
interest. 

‘Tell me, great olive,’’ said he, “who dwells 
within this house, and still works at his forge though 
the night has fallen? ”’ 

‘“ Twill do so,” replied the olive; “ but you come 
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aptly upon an argument, so to call it, between this 
myrtle and myself. If you will deign to enlighten 
it with your human wisdom, I may convince my 
little friend that she claims unreasonable importance 
in the great scheme of things.” 

‘ Proceed,” replied Typhon, who was not often 
invited to declare his views. He sat on the olive’s 
mossy bole, and the tree spoke: 

“In times past you are to know that the divinities 
chose from among us, each a growing thing that 
should be under his or her special protection: but 
from a delicate good taste they selected fruitless 
trees, that they might not seem to bestow their 
honours in hope of reward. Zeus took the oak into 
his keeping; Aphrodite selected the myrtle; the 
laurel, Apollo; the pine was chosen of Cybele; 
while Herakles appropriated the lofty poplar. Anon 
came Pallas Athene and demanded why the deities 
willed to cherish such only among us as could return 
them no reward. Their reason awakened her scorn. 
‘Fond gods!’ cried she. ‘Then will I adopt the 
beauteous and bounteous olive, and first value her 
for her fruit.’ Zeus, albeit a monarch little more 
renowned for brains than most, applauded the 
good sense of his daughter. ‘ With justice are you 
called wisest,’ said the Thunderer, ‘ for what is glory 
without usefulness, and why should even Olympus 
do anything for nothing?’ 

“Thus,” continued the olive, ‘you see in me 
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the chosen of that fount of all wisdom we call Athene. 
Me she took into her divine care and brought me, 
as a cherished gift, to the sons of men. I am, ina 
word, the most valuable tree on earth; and for the 
myrtle to argue greater importance would seem to 
show a foolish ac which even her many charms 
cannot condone.” 

“And what does the myrtle say?” inquired 
Typhon. The clank of the forge now ceased, and 
the hungry boy doubted not that the smith had 
gone to his supper. | 

“I base my claim,”’ replied the lesser plant, “* on 
one supreme circumstance. That Aphrodite chose 
me for her own would be enough for any man or 
woman in love; but I am content to waive that 
paramount distinction and fall back upon another 
and even greater fact. Do you forget the device by 
which Dionysus tempted Pluto to release the soul 
of his mother from the Place of Forgetfulness? ” 

‘““T don’t forget it, because I never heard it,” 
answered ‘T'yphon. 

“Then listen. Hades, upon entreaty of the vine- 
bringer, consented that Semele should return to 
earth only if her son sent his best beloved to take her 
place. But the dark warden knew not that of earthly 
things Dionysus loved plants rather than persons. 
Many do the like for that matter, and find in our 
companionship a measure of peace, content and 
attraction their own kind are quite powerless to 
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create. The god best loved the myrtle, the ivy and — 
the vine; and if between the three of us one enjoyed 
preference, it was myself. Therefore he sent me to 
Pluto, and still I adorn the Stygian shore, glimmering 
sweet and starry through the eternal dusk to welcome 

_ the oncoming shadows of dead men with one little 
smile of remembered things. For this reason, also, 
all who would be initiated into the rights of Semele’s 
son bind myrtle on their brows.” 

‘“ What crown is that compared to mine? ”’ asked 
the olive. ‘ Is not the diadem of honour woven from 
me? Did not Herakles himself bring me from the 
Hyperboreans as emblem of victory? And am I] 
not for ever the plant of those who pray? What 
suppliant but throws my branch upon the altar? ”’ 

‘““T have quite decided,” Typhon told them. 
“One olive is worth all the myrtles on the earth. 
A myrtle may be precious in its little way, but 
never to be named beside the oil-bringer. And 
now tell me what manner of man dwells here.” 

But the olive, gratified by this trifling victory, 
had withdrawn into herself, and paid no more heed 
to him; while the myrtle, incensed by defeat, did 
an unkind thing, and bore false witness of the 
dweller in the white house. 

For Melas, the armour-maker, was a ruffian of 
mighty strength and evil heart. All men hated him, 
but desired the shields and bucklers and gyves that 
he forged. He was brutal to his fellow-creatures, 
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and treated his young wife, Ino, with contempt and 
cruelty. 

“A capital fellow is Melas, the smith,” declared 
the treacherous myrtle. “You shall find him an 
excellent host, who will give you of his best, and 
ask no recompense. You are fortunate to have 
found him.” 

Thus unsuspecting Typhon entered with good 
hope upon most painful experiences. 

He knocked at the door of the dwelling, and Ino, 
the wife of Melas, answered him. Still young, she 
had been beautiful, with a dark charm of brown eyes 
and black hair, but she was now grown sad and 
haggard. Fear lurked upon her face and tension of 
mind had fretted her beauty. 

“Tf you will give me a bed, with supper to-night 
and breakfast to-morrow, I will work for you in 
payment,” said Typhon. ‘“ lam hungry and weary, 
and would eat and sleep.” 

Ino was about to answer, when her husband, 
who had heard the petition, came to his door that 
he might see what manner of young man made the 
request. Finding Typhon strong and sturdy, he 
spoke rough words of welcome and bade him enter. 

‘You shall feed well and sleep well, and repay 
me when morning comes,” said the smith; but his 
wife would fain have signalled in secret to the boy, 
and directed him to fly. She did not, however, 
dare to do so. 
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Melas, a giant of strength, with a grim counten- 
ance, fierce, dog’s eyes, and a mouth whose lips 
could not conceal his teeth, attempted a clumsy 
friendship; but it was foreign to his nature, and 
when Typhon had eaten well, and partaken of goat’s 
flesh and other nourishing food, the armourer rose 
and bade him follow. 

“ Here,” said he, “‘ is a cage wherein I was wont 
to keep a tame wolf. The living rock hangs over 
and the bars descend into the stone below. You will 
find the spot warm and snug when I have flung down 
a truss of withered fern. I have no place within the 
house where you can repose.” 

“This will serve me well enough,” replied 
Typhon, and entered a cage built against the side 
of a little cliff. ‘The bars were stout and the enclosure 
considerable. Melas fetched the fern, and his guest 
had scarcely flung his weary limbs upon this fragrant 
bed when he slept; nor did he waken until a ray of 
the risen sun touched his forehead. Then, restored 
to native vigour, Typhon leapt up and sought 
to go forth and wash, where a rill of water ran 
without his resting-place. “ Then,” thought he, 
“I will proceed on my way and seek breakfast else- 
where.” He found, however, that the door of the 
stone-and-steel chamber in which he had passed the 
night was locked from outside, and discovered, to 
his indignation, that he had been made a prisoner. 

‘ Doubtless,” thought Typhon, “ the smith feared 
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that I should depart without keeping my word. 
He was right. But in future it may be more seemly 
to treat people as they treat me, and reward such as 
consider my comfort.” 

Then came Melas, and revealed the truth of 
himself. 

‘“ Obey me,”’ he said, ‘‘ and you shall live. Resist 
me, and your life is not worth the yelp of a jackal. 
The gods, knowing me short-handed, have doubtless — 
sent you to assist me; and while you work, you. 
shall have food and shelter; but oppose me in any- 
thing, and I will slay you. You are beyond reach of 
all succour. None would hear you if you shouted 
from now till nightfall. Therefore, accept your fate 
and work as I shall direct; for, if you will not work, 
you shall die.” : 

Melas then thrust some coarse bread and a bowl 
of water into the cage and disappeared. 

Strange to say, Typhon was not immediately 
cast down, for he doubted not that he would swiftly 
find means to escape the brutal monster who had 
captured him. But he proved mistaken. The smith 
had much cunning, and it was not the first time that 
he had trapped a fellow-creature and made his 
prisoner toil for him. 

Typhon remained in his cage, and was directed 
to beat exceedingly hard with a hammer and chisel 
upon the yellow brass. For two days Melas willed 
to keep him in the closest confinement, and upon the 
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third, he brought chains and fastened the legs of 
Typhon together, so that he could not take a step 
longer than twelve inches. Hobbled in this fashion, 
it was impossible for him to escape, and now, free of 
his cage, he found labour awaiting him at the forge. 

Sometimes he blew the bellows while Melas beat 
upon the white-hot iron, and made accoutrements 
for men of war; sometimes Typhon was set to 
hammer and, finding him exceedingly powerful, 
Melas steadily drove him harder and harder. But 
for Ino, the son of Agathion would swiftly have 
grown thin and lost strength, rather than gained 
it, under the tremendous toil of the forge; but she 
pitied the unfortunate captive, and took occasion to 
minister to him in secret. Discovered once bearing 
fruit to the boy, Melas whipped his wife. So great 
was his power of body that, had he beaten her, 
he must have killed the woman, but he only flicked 
her ten times with his forefinger, under which 
punishment she nearly fainted. 

As for Typhon, he bided his time, quickly perceiv- 
ing that craft, courage and, above all, good fortune 
would be needful before he could escape from his 
unfortunate plight. He soon discovered that he 
could not even think about the future during his 
working hours, for to reflect was to slow his hammer, 
and when he did that, a blow from Melas swiftly fell 
upon his back or shoulder. 

- By night, however, behind his iron bars, the 
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prisoner devoted many sleepless hours to the problem 
of escape; yet as the days passed and his native 
vigour was slowly sapped by the nature of his tasks, 
Typhon gave way sometimes to melancholy. A 
period of ferocity had passed, together with a deter- 
mination to slay Melas under his own sledge-hammer. 
He now grew calm before his peril; and hid what 
was in him, for he found that his terrible master had 
skill to perceive the matter of his mind, and could 
even read his thoughts by looking into his eyes. 

Once, while he laboured and itched to get behind 
the smith’s back and drive a new spear-head through 
it, Melas addressed him: 

“Hope no such thing, whelp,” said he. “I see 
murder in your face, my lad, and know right well 
how you feel about your present predicament. Did 
not I, when your age, do likewise and kill the master- 
smith for whom I sweated? Yes; with a sword, 
while he stooped over his anvil, I spitted the rascal 
and made good my escape afterwards. But even as 
I slew him, said I to myself: ‘ None shall ever have 
the chance to do so unto me.’ In your steel cage, 
before my guardian god, Hephestus, sent you to 
work for me, I kept a beast. It was the cub of a 
she-wolf who once in the forest turned upon me and 
showed her teeth for fear. I beat the wretch to death, 
took her young and brought it hither and made this 
cage for it that I might study the growing wolf and 
so get a useful sidelight on human nature. At last, 
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having learned all that the creature was able to teach 
me concerning man, [| destroyed it. The skin of 
the thing makes my apron to-day when I beat the 
red iron. You resemble the wolf, Typhon, and I 
am not mistaken in you. When you get a chance 
to slay me, I shall deserve it.” 

With that he cuffed the head of the boy and 
made him work harder than ever, and go without 
his supper. 

Thus passed many sad weeks, and winter ap- 
proached. By day Typhon laboured ceaselessly ; 
at twilight, guarded by Ino, he was permitted to 
limp a little for the sake of his health and strength. 
Good food always awaited him, for Melas knew that 
he demanded such, being still a growing lad; and 
unless a man eats he cannot work. 

On these occasions of exercise the prisoner some- 
times prayed Ino to serve him and assist his escape ; 
but she feared to do so, since the issue for herself 
could be but death. None came to the smithy, for 
it was upon a lonely hill-side and all his nearest 
neighbours hated Melas. The scoundrel’s wife 
narrated a little of her history to Typhon. She, like 
himself, was a prisoner. Her husband had found 
her among a race of wandering folk and won her af- 
fection with many false stories. She was a chieftain’s 
daughter, and where her people passed the winter 
season, in a distant hollow of the hills, she well knew. 
But to return to them was impossible, without a 
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friend to shelter her upon the way. Ino had no 
courage; her heart and spirit were alike broken by 
her cruel spouse, and though she sometimes called 
upon death to release her from her sufferings, she 
lacked the nerve to destroy herself and so pass into 
peace. 

Typhon made a thousand suggestions, but Ino 
found objections to them all. Yet she felt great 
compassion for him, wept over the fair lad in secret 
and did what little she could to render less dreadful 
his lot. 

And then the watching gods, having satisfied 
themselves that the wanderer had endured enough 
and must lose, rather than gain, by longer tortures, 
decreed that he should once more taste the bless- 
ing of liberty, smell the fresh, sweet air, and pass 
unfettered upon the way of destiny, to follow his 
predestined road and seek Soter at the will of 
Epicurus. 

There came a day when Melas had finished the 
half of a great commission and must bear his 
javelins, his shields and his greaves to those for 
whom he had made them. Civilisation, in the 
shape of cohorts, demanded these things; therefore 
he hired three mules, set greater burdens than they 
could fairly carry upon their innocent backs, locked 
Typhon into his cage with work to occupy him for 
three days, put stern commands upon Ino and set 
forth to a neighbour city, that he might deliver his 
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goods, receive the price of them and enjoy himself 
a little amid the pleasures that town could offer so 
base a person. 

When he was gone, Typhon had earnest speech 
with Ino and exhausted his limited store of words 
upon her. He desired before all things that she 
should liberate him and with him fly. He promised 
that he would protect her in the perils of the land 
and not leave her until her eyes rested once again 
upon the camp-fires of her own people. 

“Then,” said he, “your father, who is a great 
and powerful chief, will come with his warriors and 
revenge all that you have suffered, sweep Melas 
out of life and give his hateful carcass to the wild 
beasts.”’ 

Ino was much tempted. She knew where Melas 
hid the key of the cage; but she found herself in 
many moods and gave Typhon his first serious 
glimpse into the female mind. 

‘There is no doubt such an opportunity to escape 
in safety will never occur again,’’ she admitted. 

“Take it then,” urged Typhon, while she walked 
up and down outside the cage and regarded him 
with doubtful eyes.. ‘‘ He would never find us, for 
we have three whole days before he returns.” 

“ If he did discover us, he would kill us however.” 

“It would be impossible for him to overtake us 
even if he knew our road. You shall be in safety 
with your father long before he returns.” 
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Ino sighed. 

‘“ He has wickedly entreated me,”’ she said, “ and 
yet one cannot forget that, of all our beautiful 
maidens, he chose me. There was a time when he 
loved me, ‘Typhon.” 

The lad stared in amazement. 

“If indeed I fled with you,” she continued, “ I 
cannot forbeat to ask myself what Melas would os 
- without me.’ 

Still Typhon found himself too much astonished 
to reply. : 

‘The wretch looks to me for everything. If he 
had not me to whip, veritably I believe he would be 
miserable. Still, as you say, it is no part of a wife’s 
duty to be a whipping-post for her lord. It would 
be a grave lesson to him did I escape; but, on the 
other hand, such a shock may ruin his character 
and send him altogether to the bad. I think you 
are right, Tvphon; yet we must look all round the 
question, for a husband is a husband and one may’ 
never get another.” 

Typhon listened and wondered. 

‘““Of what are these creatures made?” he asked 
himself. 

‘““ Even leisure to heal my bruises and mend my 
clothes would be something,” murmured Ino; 
‘‘and when I think upon the subtlety of his cruelties, 
his contempt for my sleepless efforts on his behalf, 
his scorn of my opinions and the general brutality 
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of his ideals in every direction, it would seem, since 
I can now leave him with tolerable safety, that I am 
justified in doing so; but when I remember the 
other side of the man; when I recollect the first 
four-and-twenty hours of my married life, I cannot 
but grant that he is capable of kind conduct and 
genuine human affection. He has, in fact, a good 
side, and whether I am utterly spin eagle that 
Be petal glimmer by leaving him 

“Tf you are so torn in half,” suggested Typhon ; 
“if you are made of such wondrous stuff that you 
imagine a single moment well spent with this swine 
of a man, then let me turn the scale against him. In 
the first place, I assure you that you will be wiser 
to leave him if you desire to prolong your own life, 
justify your own existence and behave as a chieftain’s 
daughter should; and in the second place, consider 
me a little and ask yourself whether I am not a far 
more promising person that Melas, and more likely 
to be useful as a free man than bound here, his slave, 
until I perish of his villainy.” 

“T believe you are right,” sighed Ino. “I am 
really quite a proud woman. I have resented my 
stripes, and my soul as well as my body has smarted ; 
yet he chose me from a hundred: there was some- 
thing about me However, that doesn’t interest 
you. I see your point of view clearly enough, and 
my father would do the like. I will pray all this 
night to Hera, who is my guardian goddess.” 
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Then she fed Typhon handsomely, but made no 
attempt to fetch the key. 

Next morning he kept his temper and hoped that 
Hera had made all clear; but the wife of Melas 
was still in doubt. Hera had indicated in a dream 
that the marriage bond should not lightly—and so 
forth. 

‘““One day is lost—don’t forget that,’”’ hinted the 
boy. 

‘The same remark applies to you,” returned Ino. 
‘““My husband has left you much work, and you 
have thus far not struck a blow upon the brass. If 
he returns drunken and finds that you have been 
idle, he may destroy you on the spot.” 

“Do you wish that?” asked Typhon. 

“No,” replied the poor woman. “I wish you 
nothing but well. The situation is most baffling— 
most bafHing. One’s duty——’”’ 

When the second day was past the prisoner 
gave up all hope, and permitted himself to address 
Ino with that liberty of language only despair 
inspires. 

“You are a worthless, witless fool!’ cried he. 
“You are so mean that you have not even the 
courage to put forth your hand and save your own 
_ life. To stay is to be a murderess also, since only 
death awaits me at the hand of this hulking black- 
guard when he returns. Get out of my sight, and 
never let me see you again! You are a cow—a sheep 
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—a worm—only worthy to be kicked or trampled 
to death. I hate the sight of you, and if I were Zeus 
I would send a thunderbolt and sweep you away, 
that the earth should be no more cumbered with 
- such a pitiful coward!” 

Ino listened to this bitter speech with profound 
interest. She was not in the least annoyed. 

“Tf you really think that ” she began. Then 
she fetched the key, opened the narrow gate of the 
prison and invited Typhon to step outside. 

“When you put the situation in that way,’ she 
continued, “‘ of course one begins to see what you 
mean.” 

“T withdraw every word,” he answered her. 
“ You are most intelligent, Ino; I am sure you can 
be brave also; but these are not times for bandying 
compliments. We have yet left some ten hours or 
more. Collect all that you would wish to take with 
you and we will be off. But we must travel light 
and waste not a moment.” 

Then it was that Typhon found another side to 
Ino. Her mind once made up, she did not look 
back; and when it came to plots and plans, he 
discovered that he was but a child before her. 

“Ten hours are far too few,” she replied. ‘‘ Since 
I have now determined to leave Melas, and inflict 
this terrible blow upon him, I must ensure absolute 
safety, and I have bethought me of a precaution by 
which, instead of ten hours, we may enjoy ten clear 
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days of liberty. You will say that is impossible, yet 
I see a way. We need but courage and subtlety in 
the matter; and if you supply the pluck, you may 
count upon me for the cunning.” 

He listened, and his respect for the woman grew 
until he became full of joy. He did not like Ino 
at all—because he had told himself that he would 
never like any woman—but he much admired her 
craft and obeyed her in all things. 

Therefore when Melas returned, on the evening 
of the third day, he found Ino waiting at the thres- 
hold of the home. She welcomed him, and he bade 
her unload the mules, which had returned laden with 
the raw material of his craft. Then he looked into 
Typhon’s cage and snorted with fury. For on his 
bed of fern lay the lad asleep, while of all the work 
that had been left for him to accomplish not a stroke 
was struck. Uttering the most frightful language 
at his command, Melas hastened for the key, and 
found it in the usual spot. He then entered the cage, 
advanced upon the motionless figure and lifting his 
huge leg kicked it with all his might. Whereupon 
the thing that he thought Typhon caused him great 
pain, for it proved to be a wedge of iron under the 
lad’s white tunic, and Melas lamed himself instead 
of breaking Typhon’s ribs. At the same moment 
there sounded the rattle of the great lock behind him 
and, behold! there stood Typhon, outside the cage, 
while Melas was now hard and fast within it. Ino 
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also appeared, and stretching her hand between the 
bars rescued the tunic of the lad. 

Then appeared a glimpse of that quality in Typhon 
from which might be drawn hope for his future. It 
came not of his mother or his father, but was his 
own gift from the gods; and it guided him so that 
he wasted not one moment now in hard words or 
paltry triumph. Melas might have been a rat for 
all the emotion his capture awakened. Typhon took 
the key, and when his prisoner leapt against the bars 
and roared to Hephestus and the Cyclops, with the 
fury of a caged lion, the young man only addressed 
Ino and bade her prepare to depart at once. The 
steel bands bent under the rage of Melas; but, 
though a bad man, he was a good smith and his cage 
would have held an elephant if need be. Neither 
did Hephestus come to his rescue. 

Then the boy and the woman went their way ; 
but not before Typhon, now armed with a spear 
and a short axe, had cut down the false myrtle and 
destroyed it. 

“You, at least, shall lie to nobody again,” he 
said. 

Then he spoke words of cheer to the trembling 
Ino. 

“Tt is a terrible thing to leave your little home,” 
murmured she. “‘ Hark how my husband roars for 
me through the gathering darkness.” 

“Such as hear will suppose that he has captured 
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another wild beast,” replied Typhon. “ Fear not for 
him. Food and water to last six days are in his cage ; 
and at the end of that time they will send the usual 
stores—a skin of wine and a jar of oil from the 
village. ‘Then they may liberate him if they are 
fools enough.” 

‘“T much fear that my father, when he learns 
these things, will bring his servants and destroy 
Melas altogether,”’ said she. 

‘* See you to that,” replied the lad. “‘ For my part, 
now that I have escaped from this tyrant, I will think 
of him no more. Two things he has taught me, 
Ino: one is never to be angry before my fellows, 
because a man in a passion is a foul and mean sight; 
and the other is never to be cruel, because cruelty 
is a hateful evil.” | 

“You were exceedingly cruel to the myrtle,” 
answered Ino; but he denied it. 

‘““T was just to the myrtle. I have to thank the 
myrtle for all my stripes. Every brutal kick and blow © 
that Melas put upon me came from the myrtle.” 

‘Your sufferings were great,’ admitted Ino, 
‘yet I suppose you have the satisfaction of doing 
a good deed and saving me from a life of misery.” 

For three days they journeyed together; and 
then, in the evening hour, Ino marked her father’s 
lodges, where smoke ascended in a valley. She 
pressed Typhon to come and be commended for his 
achievement, but since the credit of escape was really 
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hers, and he had but followed her direction, he 
would take no praise. 

Therefore she called on the gods to bless him, 
and he left her in safety, not expecting to see her 
face again. 
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YPHON set his way for Marathon and 
travelled north. He enjoyed pleasant and 
endured unpleasant adventures, and his good 
resolves, never to be angry and never to be cruel, 
were not wholly kept. For things fell out that made 
him angry despite his high purposes; and he was 
cruel occasionally without knowing it, as happens to. 
all men. He increased in understanding and patience 
very slowly, but life did not daunt him, and he per- 
severed in steadfast search for Soter. As yet no 
growing thing could throw light upon the matter, 
neither had any human being heard of the plant. 
He judged it to be a creature of the loneliest heights, 
beyond reach of man or tree. . 
““ Winter is now nearly past, and when her snows 
are melted,” thought Typhon, “I shall find it among 
the rampires of the mountains in dangerous places, 
and having gathered it may set out to return home- 
ward.”’ But he was in no haste to leave his present 
life, for the spirit of adventure grew upon him, and 
he found himself increasing in stature, in strength, in 
quickness of understanding. 
There came an evening when the sky was of a 
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dusky green along the hills and blue at the zenith. 
Typhon, who used to seek shelter at nightfall, and 
pay for his accommodation with work before he went 
forward, had this night noted a considerable villa 
perched above meads of grass and copses of fine 
trees. : 

He sat awhile before ascending a forest road to 
the mansion, and, thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
brought forth a hunch of bread and a frayed scrap 
of papyrus. 

The bread he ate, the paper he regarded and then 
opened. Though worn by the friction of such other 
things as came and went from Typhon’s pocket, the 
document had never yet been read by him. It was 
Menander’s poem. 

“It is an infamous thing,” reflected the youth, 
“that I have had a poet’s poem in my pouch for all 
these months and not even attempted to read it. 
I will do so now. Thank the gods, it is very short. 
He reclined upon the bole of a solitary birch-tree 
and read the poet’s gift, while the stars already 
began to wink bright eyes through the gloaming. 


Tue STAR 


A point in the uncharted sky 
Unseen, unknown in golden rout, 
With tiny orbit clear marked out, 

And a life to live and a death to die, 
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Threading her own dim bead of light 
Through deep and vast of starry space, 
Holding her punctual time and place 

Till crumbled back upon formless night. 


‘‘ Was it worth while? ” asks her broken clay, 
Turning to cosmic dust again— 
‘The long-drawn glimmer worth the pain? 
I will not say ‘ yea’; I dare not say ‘ nay.’ ” 


Typhon could make nothing whatever of the 
piece. Then, as he folded up Menander’s present, 
and restored it to his tunic, a voice fell upon him 
from above. “ Poetry, I observe,” said the tree over 
his head. ‘‘ Something about me, I imagine?” 

He looked upwards and observed a very lovely 
maiden birch already making ready for her spring 
glories. 

“Yes, poetry,” replied Typhon; “but not about 
you—about a star.” 

‘Tam ina sense a star,” replied the birch. ‘‘ You 
have the fortune to behold the most beautiful tree 
on this beautiful earth. It is now too dark. for 
you to realise my ineffable wonder, but visit me 
to-morrow and you will be rewarded.” 

‘You are pleased with yourself,” replied the 
wanderer. 

“That is to misunderstand my _ self-conscious- 
ness,”’ declared the tree. ‘‘ The question is not so 
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much of pleasure as of reverence and responsibility. 
I am, remember, the most beautiful thing in this 
world, for, since birches are the fairest of trees, 
and I am the most perfect of them all, I become 
an unparagoned perfection in the universal scheme. 
This is a source of solemn gratification, I grant; 
but the responsibility is not small. From those 
greatly endowed the world demands greatness. I 
am, therefore, somewhat self-absorbed, that I may 
preserve my astounding distinction and live up to 
it. To be myself is a tremendous fact; for not a 
day passes in the four seasons when I may relax. 
Every manifestation demands its own measure of 
concentration. Now you see me shadowy upon the 
dying sky—a candelabra of silver still supporting 
a few last flames from my autumnal magnificence. 
For the moment I stand veiled in the mystery 
of my amethystine winter wonder—inexpressibly 
fair, to my least purple finial trembling against 
the sunset; but within a month, like a rain 
of glittering emeralds I shall once more salute 
Proserpine and add another miracle to spring. And 
so forth; and so forth—all perfect, all matchless, 
all unparalleled.” 

‘You do use long words,” said Typhon. 

“Consider, also, those radical extremities hidden 
from your sight,” proceeded the birch. “It is not 
too much to say that my root system, with its crypts 
and treasure-houses deep in the sweet darkness of 
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earth, - one of the most exquisite things to be 
imagined in a poet’s dream, and only less amazing 
than what you behold. From them I draw, first, 
support against the hurricane and buffets of envious 
tempest; secondly, my nourishment and sustenance ; 
and if all could be stripped to the gaze of under- 
standing eyes, you would observe great main arteries, 
lesser rootlets, networks of fibril, and final feathery, 
almost invisible, threads and feelers, each faithfully 
performing its appointed task. A tree, my boy, 
from its last expression against the sky, from its 
topmost leaf to its nethermost bundle of sponge-like 
nerve, deep, deep underground, is the most wonder- 
ful thing in nature; and I who address you am the 
most remarkable of them all!” 

Typhon was interested. 

“Who is your god?”’ he asked. 

“Such a miracle as I represent can hardly be 
the achievement of a solitary deity,’’ explained the 
egregious birch. “ I am inclined to think myself the 
offspring of some round-table conference, to which 
each and every divinity worth naming brought a 
measure of inspiration.” : 

“One conference has, then, been successful,” 
answered T'yphon, “ for you are certainly an admir- 
able tree. Tell me, now, please, who inhabit yonder 
great white house, and if I may seek the comfort 
of food and shelter among them.” 

“Four persons, attended by many slaves, dwell 
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at this villa,” replied the birch. ‘‘ They are Callidice 
and Admetus, her husband, and Agenor and Tyro, 
his wife. Callidice is a poet, though she has not as 
yet composed a lyric in my honour. She permitted 
Admetus to wed her. He has great possessions. In 
fact I believe everything belongs to him as far as you 
can see. Agenor is a sculptor. He appears to be 
a distinguished genius, who allowed Tyro to mate 
with him at her earnest desire. Tyro is very rich, I 
understand. Countless slaves wait upon them and 


they dwell harmoniously together, make beautiful 


things, and appreciate the privilege of living so near 
to me.”’ 

Leaving the birch to blow her own silver trumpet 
into the night, Typhon now approached the villa; 
and great was his surprise to find himself expected. 
Admetus and Callidice, Agenor and Tyro were 
assembled beneath the columns of the portico, and 
they welcomed the weary youth with enthusiasm. 

“Young man,” said Admetus, “ though you may 
know it not, you have come as an answer to prayer. 
For together and apart, my wife and myself and 
these, our nearest and best friends, Agenor and his 
wife, have called earnestly upon the gods that they 
would send one among us to light our darkening 
way and solve certain complicated problems that 
now threaten our peace. Hail, therefore! Whether 
you are indeed no more than a lad, who looks tired 
and hungry, or a god in disguise, we cannot tell ; 
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but that you were sent as an answer to our united 
petition there can be no doubt whatever.” 

Typhon felt no small surprise to hear Agenor 
thus address him. His suspicious scowl took in the 
four persons, but found nothing but friendship and 
respect upon their faces. The master of the villa was 
a man of five-and-thirty years old. He had a simple 
and appealing countenance, with bulbous eyes of 
faded brown, a beautiful, well-kept and curly beard, 
a healthy complexion, a plump outline, and just that 
suspicion of modest pride proper to nonentity 
wedded with a wife of distinction. Agenor repre- 
sented the very type and exemplar of that masculine 
shadow who marries a notable woman and finds 
himself serene under those conditions. Such, even 
as the male spider, enjoy life in their twilight fashion. 

Callidice, his wife, revealed a beautiful, discon- 
tented face and a mouth down-drooping as Niobe’s. 
She was very dark, younger by many years than 
Admetus, and of a willowy and graceful presence, 
with eyes that shone like melancholy planets upon 
Typhon through the dusk. 

“He is not a god; he is a hungry human 
boy,” said she, taking the visitor by the hand; 
“and he must eat and drink and slumber sweetly 
before he can do the will of the gods who sent him 
to us.”’ 

As for Agenor, the sculptor, he too was dark 
and very comely. His noble head crowned a fine 
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throat. He stood nearly six feet tall, and wore his 
muscular arms bare to the shoulder. His hands 
were those of an artist—delicate and nervous; upon 
his clean-cut, clean-shaven countenance there sat 
a wistful and brooding doubt. Beside him stood 
Tyro, his wife, a little woman of homely aspect but 
magnificent attire. She wore cloth-of-gold woven 
into sea-green lamb’s-wool. Her shoes were of 
silver-gilt, her arms and neck glittered with costly 
gems. She was very plain, with hair of a faded 
yellow, small eyes, gentle and pleading, but so pale 
that they seemed colourless, a silly little mouth 
and a wavering voice with no more quality than the’ 
chirrup of a young bird. 

Tyro applauded the speech of Callidice, and left | 
them to prepare a feast for the traveller. She pos-_ 
sessed a queenly nature, and her heart was as golden 
as anything about her. Not the meanest slave but 
worshipped her and would have died to save her a 
headache. 

“I cannot guess what you mean,” said Typhon 
presently. “ You appear glad to see me, and willing 
that I should eat and drink and slumber on a com- 
fortable couch. For that I thank you; and if to- 
morrow it is in my power to be of any service | shall 
gladly return your friendship in that manner.” 

“You were sent to be of supreme service,” replied 
Admetus. “ Upon your wisdom, inspired as we 
most potently believe by the high gods, much may 
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depend for all four of us. But to-morrow you shall — 
hear what there is to be told. For to-night let us 
welcome you as a wanderer who needs our succour 
and friendship. Follow this slave and he will bring 
you to a bath and sweet raiment. Then a banquet, 
somewhat out of the common, awaits you.” 

Clad in delicious silk as soft as the morning breeze 
of summer, and radiant with cunning colours which 
enhanced his beauty, Typhon anon reclined among 
his new friends and perceived that a rich and rare 
repast awaited him. 

‘| may tell you,” he said, “ that | am the discyale 
of Epicurus, the philosopher, at Athens. I under- 
took a mission for him last autumn and the work is 
not yet accomplished.” 

‘We, too, are Epicureans,” declared Admetus; 
“all, that is, save Agenor, the sculptor.” 

“Tama ngem explained Agenor. 

“You’re not,” replied Callidice. “ You think 
you are; but you’re not. Is he, Tyro?” 

hactit s wife smiled rather sadly upon her 
spouse. She was many years older than the artist. 
‘““T don’t know what he is,” she answered. “‘ If he 
worships anything, it is the beautiful.” 

“Which I find in your heart as nowhere else,” 
declared Agenor. 

He spoke melodiously, but without conviction. 

“ Epicurus,” declared Typhon, “‘ would eat none 
of these fine things you give me. He loads the table 
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for his friends, but himself lives on food that would 
bore a field-mouse.”’ 

“They lie,” said Admetus, ‘who accuse the 
divine man of undue luxury. That I have heard 
from those who are privileged to know him and 
dwell within his house.” 

Typhon enjoyed the entertainment, but began to 
grow very sleepy when he had eaten enough. 

He discovered that good food was not all that it 
had once been to him, and he drank no wine, for he 
had grown used to the springs and rivers. 

Finding that he was falling asleep, Tyro herself 
made him follow her and conducted him to his couch. 
He kept awake just long enough to thank her, and 
then, flinging himself upon a bed of ivory, slept for 
twelve hours. After a pleasant meal when morning 
came, he found himself ushered before his hosts and 
hostesses into an open court, around which leapt 
delicate pillars about a fountain, and sprang orange- 
trees, sweet with blossom and ruddy with ripe fruit. 
Here, upon a floor of tessellated marble, was lifted 
a little throne draped with a leopard-skin, while 
before it stood four lesser chairs already occupied by 
Admetus and Callidice, Tyro and Agenor. They 
rose, welcomed Typhon, made him take the higher 
place and without delay revealed his great task. 

The lad, feeling both nervous and important in 
so strange a situation, climbed three steps to the 
throne and settled himself in it. 
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‘This is all very strange,” he said; “ but if, as you 
declare, I have been sent by the gods to throw light on 
your difficulties, I will do my best. I am, however, 
neither wise nor experienced in grown-up affairs.” 

‘That is as the gods would have it, doubtless,” 
answered Agenor. ‘‘ You will begin, Admetus, and 
after you and Callidice have spoken, Tyro will take 
her turn. As for me i 

He left his speech unfinished, and Admetus rose 
and opened the proceedings. 

‘“ Callidice, my wife, as you may or may not 
know, Typhon, is a second Sappho. Indeed 
among those who alone can judge, she excels Sappho 
herself in certain qualities. Her tragedies have 
the greatness and humanity of a Sophocles; her 
comedies, were they acted, would put Menander 
himself in the shade. But she is too great to com- 
pete with any, and only our own select group at 
Athens knows her stupendous genius. Judge of 
my joy when the lady willed to wed me, and guess 
if you can at the extent of my preparations on her 
behalf when I found this dwelling was to become 
a poet’s home! Within these extensive walls 
Callidice has six separate studies, facing all ways 
—one for any mood in which she may find herself. 
Her unequalled art is my first thought, and I labour 
without ceasing that she may discover no shadow 
between her mind and its sublime conceptions. 
Yet my very solicitude causes. her uneasiness; 
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my enthusiasm clouds her highest moments; my 
sleepless attention, instead of helping her to scale 
new heights, acts rather as a drag upon creation. 
Instead of being her first and most precious in- 
spiration, as such a loving and devoted spouse 
should be, I act as a—as a ‘i 

““As a quencher,” suggested Typhon, who 
followed the argument closely. 

“It is a hard word, but may serve the turn,’ 
granted Admetus. “I am not here to blink facts 
or gloss the tragic truth. What happened, think 
you, three days agone? Yes, Callidice, I shall tell 
him, that he may the better judge. Three days since 
I sought my wife with joy, bearing to her a purple 
crocus with a golden tassel in its heart that had 
thrust up from the auburn carpet of last year’s 
beech leaves. She was in the apartment apportioned 
to tragedy, and entering with the harbinger of 
Spring I cried out my discovery. Whereupon, 
assuming an expression of actual dislike, the poet 
flung her stylus at me and stained my azure cloak 
with ink!” 

‘You see, he had ruined a great idea and wrecked 
one of the most tremendous. situations I ever 
imagined,” said Callidice calmly. 

‘““T know; it will be a lasting grief; but to what 
pass must our relations have come, into what a 
gulf must our understanding have tumbled, before 
this horrible incident? Moreover, it is only one of 
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many. ‘The situation grows more and more grave. 
We both suffer, and many untoward things happen. 
Yesterday I found my gifted wife dragging a female 
slave across the atrium by her hair. This fury was 
not occasioned by any dereliction of the girl; but 
because I had advised Callidice to write a sparkling 
lyric to a little hedgehog we discovered rooting 
among some herbaceous plants at dusk. For the life © 
of me, I see nothing inept in offering a poet subjects 
for her muse; but Callidice takes another opinion 
and has not hesitated to tell me plainly that the 
moment I suggest a theme it is doomed for her, 
and becomes repellent and impossible. Nor am | 
guiltless of unseemly explosions. I have been 
obsetved smiting faithful domestics, and saying 
harsh, uncalled-for things to retainers of long 
standing, for no reason whatever, save as a relief 
and discharge to my own baffled emotions. Callidice 
writes but little now, and will not even show me 
what she writes. It is her opinion that her art is 
dead, or dying, and while not accusing me of creat- 
ing this awful disaster, cannot in honesty charge 
it against another. When I am by her side, she 
tells me flatly that inspiration perishes; if I go 
hence, and give her a rest, she holds me indifferent 
and lacking sympathy. It is all beyond the com- 
prehension of a plain man. Now Callidice herself 
shall speak, and if I have said more than the truth 
she will correct me.” 
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Admetus sat down with a face full of melancholy ; 
indeed a tear fell from his bulbous eyes. He stroked 
his beard, sighed deeply and regarded his wife with 
combined affection and bewilderment. , 

Tyro patted his hand and he pressed her fingers, 
indicating his sense of her compassion. 

““My dear husband has told nothing but the 
painful truth,” said Callidice, in a hollow voice. 
“ He lifted me from poverty, that I might tune my 
lyre under pleasanter circumstances; he lavished 
amazing kindness upon me; but kindness without 
imagination is often cruelty in disguise. He has, in 
fact, overdone it from the very first, and now, with 
the highest and noblest intentions, intrudes between 
my divine gifts and myself. We know that any in- 
artistic being who assumes the réle of a patron must 
need immense skill and self-restraint; how much 
more then the Philistine who actually marries a great 
artist! I use the word against generous Admetus in 
no unkindly sense. Without Philistines to sharpen 
their scorn upon, where would our poets, painters and 
creators be? But in relations with an artist, lesser 
people require exquisite sensibilities, which they 
invariably lack. ‘They cannot, of course, understand 
us, and we do not ask them to attempt it. We only 
implore them not to attempt it. There is a tact that 
conceals tact, to which our gifts entitle us; but 
needless to say we never get it. To see my dear 
Admetus trying to be tactful is a sight to make the 
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gods weep. The pathos of his elephantine attempts 
is only equalled by their futility. And then I become 
exasperated and say, and even do, things that should 
be utterly impossible to the humblest poetaster. 
Thus I lose my self-respect ; and everybody knows 
that if you lose your self-respect you may as well 
abandon serious art at once. It is granted that some 
notable writers never produce more admirable prose 
and poetry than when they are being wicked, or 
being worried; but I am not one of these. My 
art is chaste, severe, even didactic; therefore these 
lapses leave me-as it were stranded and barren, 
ashamed of my pen, even reduced to using it as a 
missile. And this condition of mind reacts—I will 
not deny it—on my attitude to Admetus. To the 
real artist, Typhon, any influence, however be- 
nignant, that thrusts between him and his creative 
work, must breed discomfort; and that emotion, 
according to the character of the sufferer, develops 
into hopeless indifference or ferocious despair. A 
kind and gentle spirit endures and makes the best 
of it; a furious and assertive being rises up and 
either turns his back on the peril, or destroys it 
without ruth or a shadow of remorse. Now I admire 
and respect my precious, pudding-headed husband 
far too much to cause him one twinge of needless 
pain; but I am really a considerable poet, though 
not all he thinks i 

‘* Pardon me, you are incomparable,” said Agenor, 
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the sculptor. ‘‘ Admetus, whatever his mental 
endowment, makes no mistake in that matter.” 

_ “ Be quiet, Agenor, and let me conclude,” replied 
Callidice. ‘‘ Indeed, I have concluded. So far the 
case 1s now impartially set before you; but you 
have as yet heard only half the story, because, 
though Admetus does not think so, I feel, and 
Tyro feels, that what you have still to learn may 
influence your judgment on the situation as a 
whole.” | 

_“ Let Tyro speak then,” replied Typhon. ‘I see 
no light at present.” 

Tyro stood up. She was voluble and more 
business-like than the others. Her Greek might 
not be so fine; but her meaning was clear enough. 

“Whether my husband regards me as “ pudding- 
headed’ I know not,” she began; “ but I am in no 
doubt concerning him. He is the greatest sculptor 
who has ever created immortal beauty, and though 
as yet no work of his adorns market-place, theatre 
or circus, that is because—true master that he is— 
he hesitates to challenge the ignorant public eye. 
He combines the exquisite surface of Praxiteles 
with the masculine sublimity of Pheidias—who, as 
you know, was the Aéschylus of marble. In addition 
to their mastery, Agenor has that sense of pro- 
portion and divine synthesis of the human figure 
we associate with Lysippos; while he also reflects 
the highest dreams of the Attic mind and the genius 
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and spirit of our nation, which we find in the master- 
pieces of Myron. This astounding man—Agenor, 
I mean—possessing no income whatever, consented 
to link his lot with mine; and when I wedded him 
we joined my second cousin, Admetus, on his 
estate, and endeavoured to create a centre for the 
expression of notable and epoch-making art. Ad- 
metus and I had the pelf that would enable our 
divinely gifted consorts to continue their achieve- 
ments without fret of base detail; while they, as we 
reasonably imagined, in an atmosphere of unusual 
comfort and devotion, would bloom and blossom 
with unexampled works of wonder. But they are 
doing nothing of the sort. Agenor will be the first 
to grant that of late his efforts are only remarkable 
for an entire absence of inspiration. When he does 
toil, it is fitfully, and he has wasted the last month 
on attempts to give us a bust of Callidice, which 
resembles neither the wife of Admetus nor anybody 
else. Agenor argues that he has caught the soul of 
Callidice, and if the soul of Callidice looks like the 
arm of a sofa then he is correct. But, Philistine 
or no, I refuse to believe it. A face is a face, and if 
you claim to carve the likeness of a beautiful woman, 
however great your genius, a face she must have. 
So at least the masters have always believed. From 
time to time I interrupted these sittings, with a little 
fruit and other refreshment for the sitter, and a 
bowl of our best vintage wine to cheer Agenor; 
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but on these occasions it is idle to pretend that my 
dear husband was at work, or Callidice posing for 
him. I surprised them in intimate discourse, and 
though Agenor did not fling mallet or chisel at my 
innocent head, there was a glint in his eye that 
showed he would have liked to do so.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said” Agenor. 

“Thus,” continued Tyro, “our efforts to lighten 
and gladden the way of this gifted couple have been 
crowned with failure. I am sorry for us all—especi- 
ally for Admetus, whose patient struggles to fortify 
and elevate the poetry of his wife have filled me with 
admiration. I am also sorry for both these great 
artists and exceedingly sorry for myself. What it 
is about me that has induced Agenor to push his 
clay into these grotesque, and sometimes indelicate, 
apparitions I cannot tell you. I understand the art 
of sculpture perfectly; I have studied the theory 
with enthusiasm from my youth up; I know a 
great deal more about statuary and the technique 
of the masters than Agenor himself; while love 
has quickened my understanding to realise the im- 
mensity of his endowment. He might fill another 
Parthenon pediment, or lift gold and ivory statues 
to all Olympus; but he doesn’t even start. He 
married me fully intending to do these things. If 
you saw his sketches, you would measure the magni- 
tude of his conceptions; yet when it comes to work 
he merely messes about—there is no other word 
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for it. He fiddles over silly little illustrations of 
Callidice’s poems ; carves butterflies, or stupid fauns 
and nymphs, when he ought to be making gods 
and goddesses, or designing temples. Whether it is 
life in this villa, or whether it is just me, Athene 
alone knows; but things are exceedingly wrong 
with us, and a problem has developed that must be 
solved pretty smartly for all our sakes. We all love 
one another; it ought to be an ideal arrangement; 
but the fact remains that Callidice has stacks of 
unstained papyrus, thanks to Admetus; Agenor can 
show you a mountain of marble from Pentelicus — 
which I have provided; and nothing happens. 
Meantime I mark the gathering cloud on the 
forehead of my dear cousin, and the tear in his 
expressive eye; and personally I have lost all joy 
of life and am confronted with my first grey hairs 
—long before I have a right to expect them.” She 
turned to the sculptor. 

“Now, Agenor, please—if you have anything 
to add.” 

‘““Not a word,” replied her husband gloomily. 
“You have stated the situation, Tyro, with your 
usual directness, regard for truth and disregard for 
sentiment. It is as yousay. Something is altogether 
wrong; but we none of us can give it a name. 
Consequently none of us know what to do about it. 
In my case inspiration has utterly departed, as the 
flame of a lamp deprived of oil, and Callidice finds 
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herself in the same unfortunate position. Her grief 
is naturally greater than all the rest of us put together, 
because her gifts are greater; and her extinction 
really means that the world is a loser. I don’t matter. 
Probably I am the greatest sculptor that ever lived, 
but I don’t matter. Tyro’s troubles, however, 
torment me terribly—as she takes good care they 
shall; while Admetus, stout fellow, puts a bold face 
against his griefs and hopes against hope for some- 
thing to set the apple-cart on its wheels again. 
Well, no doubt the gods can do so, since they are 
all-wise and all-powerful; but unless you come 
armed with their wisdom, my young friend, I fail 
to see how a lad of your inexperience is going to 
cut the knot.” 

‘* Always a pessimist!” snapped Tyro. 

“Not always,’’ answered Agenor—“ only since 
I married. I was the most hopeful devil on earth 
three years ago.” 

Admetus summed up: 3 

‘Thus, then, it stands, and we are faced with 
heartrending complications. Strange phenomena 
have already resulted, for we find ourselves seeking 
comfort in unconventional places. Did you pry into 
our orange groves at dusk, or among certain secluded 
glades sacred to solitude and reflection, you might 
be startled to observe Tyro and myself together, in 
drear speculations over the fate that has overtaken 
us; while, very possibly, round the next corner 
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Agenor and Callidice would be discovered, sitting 
side by side like lovely monuments in a mausoleum, 
supporting each other’s sufferings. Speak, there- 
fore, blessed boy, as one holding the authority of 
the gods, and tell us what, if anything, may be done 
where no wise and prudent action is open to our 
moral understanding.” 

Yet Typhon, lacking all knowledge of the 
marriage state and those conditions and stipulations 
which control so solemn a matter, found the problem 
present no difficulty whatever. 

“Answer just two questions,’’ said he, frowning 
upon them and feeling very important. ‘‘ What do 
you, Admetus, think of Tyro?”’ 

‘““T esteem her as a woman of magic perception 
and infinite capability. We are alike in all things, 
especially patience.” , 

“And your view of Callidice, Agenor?” 

““Callidice and I,” replied the sculptor, “ see 
with the same eyes, feel with the same nerves, 
understand with the same intelligence and rever- 
berate our genius to the same echo. Our hearts 
beat in unison and each, by sure instinct, knows 
to its unfathomable depths the very soul of the 
other.” 

‘Then where on earth is the puzzle?” asked 
Typhon. “Let Tyro pack her treasures and take 
them into the wing where dwells Admetus; while 
Callidice directs that her manuscripts and possessions 
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be transferred to the spacious domicile of Agenor. 
You merely change wives and husbands and—there 
you are!” 

A gasp of astonishment from all concerned 
greeted this simple solution to their difficulty. 
Admetus grew quite red. His eyes goggled and 
he stroked his beard with both hands. 

“I’m bound to say—lI’m bound to say 
began, then stopped. 

‘If you’re bound to say it—say it,” directed 
Callidice; but Admetus appeared unable really to 
do so. 

Agenor, however, found less difficulty. 

“This,” he began triumphantly, “is not a 
moment in which to disguise the nature of things. 
Philosophers may seek to do so if they will; the 
modern artist has no such ambition. Truth alone 
attracts him. He knows that it is seldom beautiful, 
and suspects and distrusts beauty; but beautiful it 
can be, as on this occasion. With respect to Typhon’s 
direction, only two courses lie open to us. Ether 
we must believe that he speaks with the very voice 
of the gods—not Hera, or Athene, probably, but 

Zeus at any rate—or we must suppose that his 
- proposal springs from his own rational though in- 
experienced mind. For my part I cannot forget that 
we called on Olympus for a messenger to guide us; 
and most emphatically I believe young Typhon to 
be that messenger. It follows that he has expressed 
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the divine will in our ears; and the rest is entirely 
our affair.” 

Natural delight and conventional uneasiness 
struggled for victory on the expansive countenance 
of Admetus. 

‘What will people say?” he asked. 

“The question is, what the gods have said,’ re- 
plied Agenor firmly. “ For my part, their opinion is 
the more important, and in truth quite conclusive.” 

“So I think,” declared Callidice, with poetic 
frankness. 

“And your view, Tyro?”’ inquired Admetus. 

“Tt will take me a week to move across to your 
wing,” replied Tyro, ‘and I have no shadow of 
doubt about the propriety of doing so. The gods 
have spoken if ever they did.” 

“I can move in less than a week,”’ said Callidice. 

Admetus sighed as though a mountain had rolled 
from off his bosom. 

“Wonderful! ”’ he murmured. ‘‘ Wonderful ! 
How simple grows life when the gods direct it!” 

They chattered together, and, being Greeks, no 
false modesty dictated their discourse. All four were 
so overjoyed that for a moment they entirely forgot 
Typhon. It was left for Tyro to remember him. 

“You blessed child!” she cried. “‘ How can we 
thank you? ”’ 

“T want little,” replied Typhon; “and I am 
glad that you are pleased with my opinion. It seems 
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so simple to me. If you will, in return, give me some 
new clothes before I leave you, I should be glad.” 

Tyro undertook this duty and, his mind now at 
rest, Admetus desired to compensate Typhon with 
fabulous gifts. As for Callidice and Agenor, they 
had disappeared together. They were much moved. 

“Lands, slaves, a dwelling—all that I can do 
shall be done to reward you for this astounding 
service,’ declared Admetus. ‘It is impossible to 
question your direction; and if society dares to 
challenge our conclusions, and the arrangements 
based upon them, then society must be made to 
understand that its quarrel lies against the high 
gods, not Tyro and myself. As for the poet and 
sculptor, they have their own standards of conduct, 
and we shall continue hopefully to give them every 
encouragement and support.”’ 

“Tf they begin to make things—not otherwise,” 
said Tyro rather sternly. 

“They will,” prophesied Admetus. 

The traveller remained until his new garments 
were ready; then, declining any other assistance or 
reward, he departed. All four escorted him to the 
confines of the estate, and they took leave of him 
beside the silver birch. 

‘““A perfect tree,” declared Admetus, smiling 
upon his property. 

“By no means,” replied Callidice, who had 
exquisite judgment in such questions. ‘‘ Your 
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birch is far too symmetrical, fat and prosperous— 
like yourself, dear Admetus. There is something 
akin to vulgarity in such perfection of well-being. 
The perfect birches live upon the hills, where storms 
have torn many a bough and wild beasts whetted 
their ivory upon the silver stems. ‘They bear the 
dignity of toil and battle. The honourable scars of 
life are upon them, and their loveliness is magnified 
by the evidence of their courageous struggle against 
circumstance. The stricken veterans of the hill are 
beautiful—not this sleek, comfortable creature.” 

“One for the birch!” thought Typhon; and 
then, after Tyro and Callidice had both insisted 
upon kissing him, he went his way, well pleased to 
be gone. . 


ee 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE OAK 


YPHON, meeting with a traveller to Athens, 

wrote a very short letter and begged that 

it might be delivered to his anxious 
parents. ‘ They will handsomely reward you,” 
promised the wanderer, ‘‘ when they know that I 
am well and prosperous.” 

So he went ever on his way and met with divers 
chances, some good and some evil. To many people 
he gave pleasure, when in amiable mood; to others 
pain, when not so amiable. He learned much, 
received and returned blows, but presently dis- 
covered that a civil tongue was better than a saucy, 
and diffdence more useful than pride. As yet his 
heart continued untouched by ruth, but there 
dawned patience in it, because Soter still evaded 
him and, as the search grew longer, so did his fixed 
and adamant determination not to be beaten by a 
plant so squalid that none had ever heard its name. 

“It shall yield to me,’ vowed Typhon. “I 
will drag the little wretch from its roots, soon or 
late.” 

At evening-time on a day of early summer he 
came to a glade of great trees and found therein a 
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temple. It was a very little place lifted upon crum- 
bling pillars, and above them in the pediment there 
still stood an archaic carving of Apollo and _ his 
steeds. Under the red gold of sinking day the 
shrine burned brightly and made a wondrous gem 
against the ilex grove behind it. Upon one side 
a mean habitation clung, and, doubting not that 
some peasant dwelt therein, T'yphon was about to 
approach and seek a night’s lodging. But he saw a 
venerable oak-tree and first addressed it. 

Most ancient proved the oak, and life had already 
shrunk down far beneath its older tiers and turrets ; 
for from the central mass, which remained still 
vigorous under foliage and green wood, there 
towered barren and desolate boughs, like antlers 
upon the forehead of a great stag. ‘I'hem the sunset 
gilded until they shone as brightly as gold. 

‘Tell me, oak,’”’ said Typhon, “if I may seek 
shelter and comfort here against approaching night.” 

“Welcome, boy,” replied the tree. “ Twice only 
in my three hundred years of living have I met with 
one of your race able to address me. And this is 
likely to be the last time, for my days are nearly 
told.” 

“Are you dying, then? ” inquired Typhon. 

“Tam. Perhaps another half-century will see 
the last of me. Meantime, however, it lies in your 
power to do me a service; and I may serve you 
also.” . 
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“What of a night’s lodging then? And as for 


serving you, | am already on an important mission 
and-have my work cut out for me.” 

“There is no hurry,” answered the great tree. 
“You stand at the entrance of an oracle. In times 
long past, when first this temple was established 
over a rift in the earth, | came hither as an acorn 
from Dodona—yea, I am a Dodonian oak; and 
now, in my old age, I much desire that acorns from 
these venerable boughs shall return whence I came 
and be planted in that sacred soil. None as yet 
has gratified this wish, but you may do so. I have 
watched the vicissitudes of yonder temple for three 
hundred years; I have seen it sink from high 
prosperity into melancholy decay; yet still it seems 
that Apollo remembers and, at present, a man and 
his daughter continue to work the oracles for such 
devout persons as seek them. But the highway 
that once ran here is long deserted, and few are the 
suppliants who penetrate our sequestered vale. 

‘““Omphale, named after the famed Queen of 
Lydia, is the Pythoness at present. She is a middle- 
aged woman of no personal charm; but she under- 
stands her business—she learned it at Argos—and 
she and her old parent, Dion, keep the home-fires 
burning and make shift to live. They talk of giving 
it up and returning to Athens; and | should be 
very glad if they did so, for their presence frets me © 
somewhat, and I am now at anjage when,I_ need 
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profound peace and contemplation to brood upon 
my latter end. However, I do not quarrel with 
them. All is done decently and in order, so far as a 
tree may tell. They preserve the feast days of the 
Lord of Light and venerate his Name. I only re- 
gret for their sakes that business should be so bad, 
There is a fashion in these things, and they go out 
of fashion also. Values change, and the verities 
and sacraments of to-day become diversions for the 
antiquary of to-morrow.’ 

“As how?” asked Typhon. | 

“Oracles, for example,’’ replied the great oak. 
‘“ Or marriage customs and ceremonials ; or religious 
faith and observance; as when the disciples of 
Osiris eat their god’s body and drink his blood. 

“Again, the great were once thought to come 
fatherless into the earth, the offspring of virgins and 
the children of moonlight, or the wind, or the thought 
of a distant god. Of such were Horus, child of Isis ; 
Epaphus, the Apis of Egyptians; Ra, the sun; 
Attis, Phrygia’s high deity, born of virgin Nana; 
Jason, whom Zeus destroyed; Adonis, the Syrian 
Omnipotence; while, but now, men held Plato 
immaculately conceived of Apollo, who himself ex- 
plained this delicate matter to Ariston, the husband. 
Gautama, the Buddha of many million faithful 
worshippers in far Hindustan, was born of the 
virgin Maya; and we hear of him how, as a babe, 
he confounded the wisdom of the learned men who 
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sought to instruct him. Before Buddha the like 
things happened, and Rama, an earlier hero, was 
born without a father, as the Hindu scriptures 
declare. Are we not told to-day that Alexander, the 
Macedonian, is the child, not of Philip, but Jupiter 
Ammon; and will not unborn men of leading be 
similarly ushered into the world by miracles? It is 
true that we hear not of these portents until after 
their genius has appeared, and nothing out of the 
way attends the production of the average idiot, 
who always needs a father of some sort. 

“But these mysteries and solemnities are ever 
changing at the breath of man’s increasing. reason 
and understanding. Your lives are too short to mark 
such movements; although, even in my three 
hundred years, I have seen eclipse and revelation 
succeed each other. You do not abandon the gods: 
they abandon you, as they find you outgrow their 
manners and customs. All should be well with 
humanity in the ages to come if reason suffers from 
no disaster and freedom of thought be not suspended. 
To strike at freedom of thought is to sin against the 
very spirit and genius of mankind. Let us hope, 
therefore, it will not happen. Nor do human affairs 
embody all the changes I have seen. The benignant 
principle of growth belongs to the unconscious also. 
The fox is sharper than when I was a sapling; the 
bird has new and melodious notes with which to 
charm his mate. These and such-like things I 
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observe; but the life of man is too brief for him 
to do so.” 

His speech did not interest Typhon. 

“The Oracle still works?’ he inquired. 

“When opportunity is offered.” 

‘Would they permit me to consult it?” 

““ For a consideration, no doubt.” 

“TI can give them nothing but labour.” 

‘““T will help you there,” replied the tree. “It 
lies in my power to pay the price, and so handsomely 
that their reward shall suffice to make them abandon 
the shrine at once. Thus both you and I are satisfied. 
The price, therefore, you can promise; and when 
they name it, indicate that it lies within your power 
to let them have twenty times as much.” 

‘Where shall I find the money?” inquired 
Typhon, and the oak explained: 

‘“To-night, after they sleep, come out to me, 
face the North and stride twelve paces. Then dig 
and you will unearth a box containing a treasure. 
This give to Omphale after the Oracle has spoken.” 

At that moment the Pythoness herself appeared, 
carrying a bundle of firewood. She was a thin and 
careworn woman, turning grey. Her garment was 
shabby and her back a little bent; yet in her eyes 
sat understanding, and her face lacked not for 
kindliness. | | 

“Hail, Omphale!” said Typhon, saluting her. 
““] am a traveller who seeks shelter and food for the 
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approaching night; and on the morrow I would 
consult the Oracle. Fear not for the offering; I 
can pay all that you may be pleased to ask.” 

— “You are welcome,” replied she. “ By all means 
join our evening meal and partake of our simple 
fare; then sleep, and in the morning, if Apollo 
pleases, you shall be attended to.” 

Typhon soon saw Dion, the father of Omphale, 
and chatted with him. The old man was a cynic, 
and found not much value in life lived without the 
comfort of cash; yet, as many cynics, he had a soft 
spot within his heart, and one interest which aroused 
enthusiasm and awoke sincerity. 

He undertook to show Typhon the ruin, while 
Omphale prepared their meal, and as he displayed its 
perfections, and expatiated upon them, incidentally 
old Dion revealed his ruling passion. 

“Though so small, yet you observe all is in the 
grand manner,” said he, as they walked together 
within the decaying shrine. ‘‘ The Doric column, 
young man, may be said still to typify the very spirit 
and soul of Greek beauty. By comparison therewith 
the Ionic is human, the Corinthian too human. 
Consider the tremendous meaning of column and 
lintel. Look up at the faultless austerity of the 
capitals, as plain and unfurrowed as Apollo’s own 
forehead, and regard the fluted column—symbol 
of perfect loveliness and strength together blended. 
And remember the astounding craft of our ancestors, 
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exemplified even in this obscure fane. The prin- 
ciples of their practice are as truly knit with this 
little temple as in the Parthenon itself. They so 
ordered the uplift of their middle stylobate, en- 
tablature and the subtle entasis of the columns, 
that they evaded and compensated the irregularities 
which a perfect regularity would have created in 
the human eye! ‘That, indeed, is the art which 
conceals art, and their secrets will be a marvel for 
generations unborn if they have wit to find them 
out. As for you, should you in time to come build 
a cottage to inhabit, or a temple wherein to pray, 
let it be after the true Doric fashion, and only so.” 

“T will remember,” promised Typhon. “ Epi- 
curus also praises these things. Perhaps some day, 
when you are dead and want it no more, I will move 
this little temple into Athens and set it up in the 
Garden of the Master.” 

“There is a beauty of the architect and a beauty 
of the sculptor,’’ continued Dion, with eyes still 
lifted to the old stones; ‘‘and each must play his 
proper part in any building made with hands. 
When you see them intruding upon each other, 
then you know man is sinking below the best that 
he has made—the pure apotheosis of our genius. 
Subsequent ages, inspired by other incentives, and 
building in other climates than our own, will lift 
new things. The infinite possibilities of the arch, 
for example, have yet to be considered; but the arch, 
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in all its multiple glory, will never bud or blossom 
- with splendour so austere as column and lintel in the 
hands of our mighty ones. You say that you can 
talk to the trees, Typhon; but, believe me, if you 
could but understand the stones that have felt 
man’s chisel, or even the bricks moulded by him, 
you would then hear much worthy to be learned, 
and read something of our soul’s history spoken in 
a great tongue.” 

Now Omphale called them to supper, and pres- 
ently the three ate a soup flavoured with herbs, a 
cake of millet bread and chestnuts, with withered 
fruit to follow. Dion had more to say than his 
daughter. He was a dry man, very bald, bead-eyed, 
and of a wrinkled countenance and sharp tongue, 
save when he spoke on architecture. 

He dropped a humorous pessimism through their 
simple supper, but after it was finished, Omphale 
bade him be quiet. 

“IT have now to speak of serious things with 
Typhon,” said she; “for he must learn something 
concerning the morrow. Does he understand the 
significance of calling upon Apollo?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Typhon. “I only 
want to know what awaits my search.” 

‘Listen, then, to me,’’ replied the Pythoness. 
“Of oracular responses there are but four: by 
the Word; by the Sign; by the Dream, and by the 
Dead. The last will linger longest, and while the 
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others are already falling into neglect, and genera- 
tions to come may refuse to credit the voice of 
Apollo, his signs, or the dreams that he may send 
to suppliant sleepers, mankind will ever rise to the 
bait of their beloved dead.” 

“What is your particular line in Oracles, if I 
may ask? ”’ inquired Typhon. 

‘‘ The noblest,” answered Omphale. 

“And, therefore, the most costly,’’ added Dion. 

“Here Apollo, the Seer-God, himself deigns to 
respond, when questioned in a fitting manner,” 
continued the lady. “I was initiated at Argos and 
called to drink the blood of many lambs—an un- 
pleasant rite for one who has been vegetarian from 
her youth up. But still I serve, though few and far 
between are the votaries of late, and my father and 
I continue to celebrate ceremonies and feast days, 
preserving the ancient ritual as our poverty allows. 
Still the brazen tripod is polished and the garlands 
renewed in this hallowed but ruinated haunt of 
holiness.”’ 

‘And what do you desire to learn, young man?” 
inquired Dion. 

“Tam a disciple of Epicurus,” replied the boy, 
‘and at his command I travel far and wide to seek 
the plant Soter. It is a trifling herb, and thus far 
I have met none who can tell me where to find it. 
If you know, then J need not disturb the Oracle.” 

‘* Never heard of it,’’ said Dion. f 
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“Nor I,” added Omphale; “but Apollo, of 


course, would know. It seems, however, rather a 
small matter about which to trouble a god.” 

“Fear nothing on that score,” declared Dion. 
‘ Apollo loves youth, and since Epicurus seeks the 
plant at your hand, your question appears reasonable, 
Typhon.” 

“T also follow Epicurus,” said Omphale. “ At 
your age, however, tranquillity is not the highest 
good. He will have pointed that out. Movement, 
incident, adventure—to harden your muscles and 
quicken your wits—these are the operations desired 
of youth. You will not achieve them, Typhon, by 
pandering to appetite, as vulgar folk report of the 
Master. Self-denial and fortitude are vital to the 
good Epicurean as to the good Stoic, and indeed to 
every good man. I myself have heard Epicurus say 
as much. He claims for his school that it makes 
men happier than any other; while as for the high 
gods, we will agree to leave them in their glory 
—unapproachable and unknowable.” 

“ Not at all,” declared her old parent. “It is 
not enough that Epicurus has loosened the bonds 
of human superstition and done his best to put the 
gods out of action; he has put them out of action. 
The gods, my dear Typhon, don’t bear thinking 
about; therefore let us not think about them. It is 
their business to think about us. We will leave them 
to that diverting occupation, and hope for the best. 
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Our gods, alas! proved no match for Alexander 
and his legions; but that perhaps is not so much 
their fault as our own. A man’s legs and arms may 
be better than his knees when the Macedonians are 
the matter. As for your Philosopher; he is rather 
small-beer beside the bigger men. They try to ex- 
plain life and get to the roots of it: he appears to 
be only concerned with how to make it endurable.”’ 

“You speak very rashly, father,’ retorted the 
Pythoness, in somewhat tart accents; ‘‘and you 
take the great name of Epicurus in vain. How 
man may recover his lost equilibrium and seek 
sanity in escape from superstitious terrors, Epicurus 
has instructed him, to his everlasting advantage. He 
has loosened the chains of fear and shown man that 
his welfare lies within his own reach to attain; but he 
has said not one sacrilegious word against Olympus. 
He does not deny the gods; he only denies that 
their business is the government and control of earth, 
or that they are so much preoccupied with mankind 
as in our vanity we suppose. Epicurus bids us 
worship them if we will; but points out that their 
powers are not unlimited, and in our approach to 
them neither hope nor fear should influence us. 
Some, indeed, there are, as Apollo himself, who take 
an active interest in us; but for many among them 
we offer no challenge whatsoever. They have more 
important matters on their hands.” 

“We are to most of them an entertainment; 
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to a few, perhaps, a responsibility,” admitted old 
Dion. “ They may regard us as we do the study of 
birds or insects—an interest for moments of leisure. 
That we perish must always be a supreme fascina- 
tion to those who know not death; while the haste 
we take to make our short lives shorter, and the 
ridiculous and bloody farce which we call civilisa- 
tion, performed for their entertainment on the 
arenas of earth, surely awakens a sense of humour 
in the dullest dog among them. Men—as Plato 
remarked, I think—are not only the playthings of 
the gods, but of one another. The world is built 
on broken toys. I grant Epicurus a fair and a large 
mind at this point. Holding that faith in reality 
actuates all judgments, he regards it with tolerance, 
and respects both the religious and the devout. His 
followers may worship whom they please.”’ 

Omphale, who felt uneasy to hear her father 
indicate his slight opinion of sacred things, was 
glad to observe that Typhon, wearied by a long day 
on foot, had already gone to sleep. She wakened 
him, showed him the couch in a little chamber of 
the dwelling, and when he had flung himself upon 
it returned to her father. 

“Are you going to give Apollo a chance?” 
asked Dion’s daughter, with anxiety. “ In this case, 
the young man being well favoured and well born, 
it is more than likely that the Sun-God would really 
attend to him.”’ 
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It was a curious remark, but in no way astonished 
the old man. 

“No,” he replied. “‘ We will see to this little 
matter ourselves. Be reasonable, Omphale. Twice 
within this year, at your entreaties, I took no hand 
in the Oracle and suffered suppliants to rely entirely 
upon the god. What happened? Nothing. He did 
not answer their questions and, as a result, we did 
not receive our fees. If the gods won’t help a good 
and faithful Pythoness, then obviously she must 
help herself. In this case her father will help her. 
You do your part and I will do mine. You may 
safely leave the oracular response to me. I manage 
these things rather more adroitly than Apollo, as 
you must confess.” 

This Omphale could not deny, for Dion had that 
order of mind in which humour, with a certain feeling 
for the epigram, combined to produce oracles of 
great distinction. He happened to be ambiguous 
by nature and loved a dilemma, or paradox—in fact, 
he was a born oracle himself. | 

The woman sighed, and anon father and daughter 
retired to sleep. Then, when the moon shone, 
Typhon awakened, to hear Dion snoring on his left 
hand and Omphale also snoring in the chamber on 
his right. The old man made hideous explosions 
and gurglings; while his daughter snored like a 
lady; but the note was melancholy and penetrating. 

Virgin Artemis rained her cold silver upon the 
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earth as Typhon, who had leapt for the casement 
of his room, took a spade from the cabbage garden 
of Dion and approached the great oak. 

“Here I am,” he said, but the tree did not reply. 
It was sound asleep, for the trees also slumber and 
enjoy their dreamless repose on still and starlit nights. 
The noble ancient stood unconscious, while upon 
a dead bough, that thrust above his living wealth of 
leaves, there sat an owl and hooted to a neighbour. 

Remembering his instructions, Typhon dug in 
the earth where he was bidden, found a box beneath 
the ground, restored the spade and returned to bed. 
In the morning he detached the mouldering wood 
that held the treasure and discovered a marvel. 
It was a Cypriote cylix made of a melted rainbow. 
Typhon had never seen anything so beautiful. 

“How my father would love this!’ thought he. 
He concealed this rare treasure for a little while, 
and broke his fast with the Pythoness and her 
parent. 

“When the sun is at its highest, as my dial will 
register, you shall challenge Apollo,” said Omphale ; 
and so it happened that, at ten minutes before the 
noontide hour, Typhon stood before the sacred 
orifice—a cleft in naked rock at the rear wall of the 
temple—while she, with all her tarnished war-paint 
on, cast fragrant gums into the tripod of brass and 
filled the place with sweet smoke. Her elaborate 
ritual bewildered the suppliant, for the priestess 
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did all manner of strange things, in keeping with 
the highest, traditions of Argos, and presently 
stopping, out of breath, she lighted a torch, that cast 
its radiance even unto the stone mouth of the Oracle, 
and then told Typhon to ask his question. She then 
flung herself upon her knees and rested her forehead 
upon the temple floor. It was an attitude which did 
not do Omphale justice; but the votary had already 
fixed his eyes elsewhere. 

‘Shall I find what I seek, most holy Apollo?”’ 
he inquired, in a voice perhaps a little too con- 
versational for so great an occasion. For a moment 
there was no answer; then, from the dark entrails 
of the earth, there rumbled forth a sound. It began 
softly, deepened into a hollow and mysterious roar, 
died gradually away again to silence. It was as 
though a dinner-gong fad been correctly struck by 
some skilled menial. 

“Is that all?” asked Typhon blankly, and the 
Pythoness reared her head. 

“Hush! Hush!” she whispered. “The answer 
has yet to come.”’ 

Then she dived again. 

A moment later distinct slow words ascended 
one by one out of the rift. The tone was sonorous, 
megaphonic, impressive : 

‘“"TYPHON WILL SEEK MORE THAN HE FINDS. 
TYPHON WILL FIND MORE THAN HE SEEKS.” 

Again the gong-like murmur reverberated from 
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below, pealed, waned and ceased. ‘Then Omphale 
arose and extinguished the torch. 

“Thrice happy boy!” she said. “‘ You go upon 
your way with the authentic voice of the Lord of 
Light in your ears.” 

Typhon did not immediately reply; he was 
entering the Oracle in a little book that Admetus 
had given him for the making of notes. 

“There doesn’t seem much in it,” he ventured 
to say. 

“ Study it; ponder it; turn it over a hundred 
times,”’ replied she, “‘and you will learn that more 
and more significance attaches to these gracious 
words every time you consider them. It is a great 
answer, believe me. It has the style and quality of 
the palmy days.” 

She detained him for a few moments and directed 
him to kneel and lift a prayer of gratitude to the 
Giver. He then rose and fetched the Cypriote 


_cylix. 
“By Hera!” cried Omphale, staring out of her 
colourless eyes upon the wonder. ‘‘ Know you that 


this is worth twenty thousand drachmas at the least? ”’ 
‘Tf so,” replied Typhon, “ you have only to take 
it to my father, Agathion, the Athenian, and he will 
be delighted to give you that sum. Myself I judge 
it to be worth more than the Oracle, but that is a 
matter of opinion.” 
‘Call my father,” she said, and when the ancient, 
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who was now peacefully digging in his cabbages, 
appeared, Omphale displayed the glorious treasure. 

Dion’s aged eyes glittered. He was a man who 
knew a good thing when he saw it. 

“What does this mean?”’ he inquired. 

“It means we leave for Athens in an hour,” 
replied his daughter. ‘‘ It means that our privations 
and discomforts and disappointments are at an end. 
Noble Typhon presents us with this remarkable 
piece of bric-a-brac as payment for the Response. 
Whence he got it is his business. It only remains 
for us to thank the gods and hasten to Athens.” 

Dion felt suspicious, but the feminine intuition 
of Omphale swept his mean doubts aside. She 
knew that Typhon, whatever his failings, was not 
the lad to pay her shifty parent in his own doubtful 
coin. 

“Seek a safe box for it; pack it with infinite 
care and prepare to start in half-an-hour,”’ was all 
she answered to his doubts. 

They bestowed little more attention upon Typhon, 
but bade him a kind farewell, collected a few trifles 
from their desolate home, made him free of what 
remained in the larder and then, chattering together, 
turned their backs upon the little temple for ever. 
Suddenly the Pythoness remembered a point and 
looked back. 

‘What is your father’s direction at Athens?” 
she inquired, 
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“To name him is enough,” replied the lad. 
“ And tell him, please, that all is well with me.”’ 

Then the guardians of the Oracle faded away, 
and Typhon turned to the great oak. 

“On receiving the treasure,” said he, “ both 
Omphale and Dion made violent haste to be gone.” 

“That is exactly what | knew they would do,” 
replied the oak, who was refreshed by his night’s 
sleep. ‘‘ Now tell me, Typhon, will you return when 
autumn comes and presently carry a dozen of my 
matured fruits to Dodona? This place, as you 
observe, is now played out; and I, too, am fading 


- away with dignity into the unknown. But will you 


promise me to obey my wish and return here for 
acorns when the autumn leaves are falling? Do 
this for good will. I might bribe you to do it; but 
I would rather rely upon your given word.” 

‘“Typhon takes no bribes from man or tree,” 
said the lad. ‘“‘ You have befriended me. [I shall 
return and do your will.” 

‘““T believe you,” answered the oak; “and now 
I may tell you that you are a very fortunate young 
fellow. Prepare to hear gratifying news.” 

“Willingly. Proceed, old oak.” 

“Little did they know who planted me upon 
this spot what lay beneath me,’’ began the tree. 
“Nor did I myself discover it until fifty years were 
told. But then my roots, ever burrowing and 
twining deeper and deeper into the earth for 
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nourishment, made an astounding discovery. Have 
you ever heard of Plutus?” 

“No,” said ‘Typhon. 

“Plutus,” continued the tree, ‘was a child of 
Demeter, and he became the wealthiest of all the 
gods. Such gems and jewels and marvels of statuary, 
gold, silver and ivory did he collect, that it is im- 
possible to imagine any complete catalogue of them. 
Miser-like the god took to hiding his treasures, and 
beneath your feet is a thesaurus—one of many, 
which this deity hid in earth’s bosom until he should 
need them again. Numerous similar stores are con- 
cealed in the world, for since Zeus blinded Plutus, 
because he used his gifts to bad purpose, the god 
cannot find his burying-places. Here, then, is my 
return to you for what you have promised to do for 
me. The treasure shall be yours.” 

Typhon stared before this interesting news. 

‘““ Oak,” said he, “the Oracle spoke a true word 
—so far. Apollo has told me this morning that I 
shall find more than I sought.” 

“Excellent !’’ responded the majestic tree. ‘‘ Now 
go upon your way and proceed with your proper 
task. But take heed of your life and do not tempt 
fortune too far. Remember that you are under a 
promise; while as for the treasure, the secret of 
that lies in your bosom alone. I could not impart 
it to any other mortal, even if | would.” 

‘“ Treasures are nothing to me,’’ declared Typhon. 
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“I may find greater than even these of greedy 
Plutus. Indeed I would exchange them willingly 
for Soter; that is the sole treasure I covet. Mean- 
time, farewell, gracious tree. In autumn we shall 
meet again.” 

Having repaired to the larder of Omphale and 
eaten everything that remained there, Typhon went 
forward on his way. 

‘““T have,” thought he, ‘hunted the lowlands 
and the foothills of the mountains. Now must I 
climb higher and face, if need be, the eternal 
snows.” 
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YPHON discovered that in many cases the 

kings of the forest were wiser than men, 

for they sucked earth knowledge from below 

and received upon their foliage the wisdom of the 
wind, the message of the rain, and the illumination 
of the planets. They had, however, their limitations, 
and some were narrow-minded and some were selfish ; 
some were foolish and some absurdly vain; but the 
great trees, who numbered their years by centuries, 
had nothing small about them. They took large 
and generous views, as became creatures that have 
lived so long; their philosophy was unsubtle, but 
their motto lacked not dignity. “Be patient and 
endure,” said the forest giants, “‘ for nothing quicklier 
shortens life, or makes it of less value, than im- 
patience.” ‘They were prone to contemplation and 
had more to think about and remember than, from 
their sedentary existence, might have been imagined. 
As for Typhon, while the months passed he 
lost his adolescent beauty, for now the muscles of 
his fine body began to mark their plan. The silky 
smoothness of his limbs was gone. He had grown 
hard as iron and tough as steel. He was tall for a 
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Greek, and his austere life and ceaseless exercise 
had built him into an athlete. There was not a weak 
spot about him except his brain, and that daily grew 
stronger under the tuition of his simple life. He 
had felt lonely for a season, and still at times there 
came a desire for human companionship; but his 
old life, seen from the standpoint of the new, offered 
no great temptations or regrets. Here was liberty 
without security; there had been security without 
liberty. “Slaves,” thought he, “enjoy security 
without liberty; and, doubtless, to the greater 
number ef men, security is all-important and they 
would barter freedom for it. Yet to Typhon, who 
has now tasted liberty and the raw delight of living 
on his wits, a stuffy security and urban comfort 
possess no charm.’” He feflected, however, that 
with the advent of age and weakness the case might 
be altered. | 

‘““ How Dion and the Pythoness scuttled back to 
security!’ laughed Typhon to himself. 

For many months, until falling leaves made 
aureoles for beech and elm and gold dust flew again 
from the larches, he pursued his search and failed 
to find Soter, or learn where the herb might dwell. 
He had climbed a little, but as yet not travelled 
aloft beyond the habitations of men. Then he 
descended, willing to let be his enterprise awhile 
until he had kept his promise to the old oak. 

The tree was glad to see him once more. 
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‘“ None too soon you come,” he declared. ‘“‘ My 
harvest is generous, but the wood pigeons, the 
golden pheasants and the wild swine have already 
taken handsome toll thereof. Seek now for twelve 
prime acorns, hard and sound, and convey them to 
Dodona in Epirus at some future time.” 

Typhon obeyed, stored the fruit of the great oak 
in a little bag, which he kept to hold his few posses- 
sions, and then prepared to depart again. 

“ Dion and Omphale did not return—I imagine?” 
he inquired. | 

“They did not,” replied the oak. ‘Nor will 
they.” 

A month later a tremendous adventure befell 
Typhon, for now he set his face to the high hills 
and found himself face to face with dark and dread- 
ful mysteries. Indeed his own life might well have’ 
paid forfeit, as he learned when the peril was past. 

In a mood somewhat melancholy there came a 
day when the young man accosted a mighty stone 
pine. The tree stood beside a sort of rough way 
hammered by many four-footed creatures through 
the woods upon a mountain-side, and here he 

towered above his neighbours, who also were pines 
of great girth and age, yet not so huge as he. Life 
had used him sternly, but straight asa spear he rose 
to his dark crown; for he had only battled to his 
present eminence by exercise of unsleeping will and 
with aid from an iron constitution. 
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‘Tell me, grand tree, if you know Soter,”’ begged 
Typhon. “ Him I seek, and thus far, though I 
have toiled heartily enough and wearied my back- 
bone through many days, as yet I neither find the 
little plant, nor meet with man or tree who has 
ever heard of him. This is wearisome work, and 
sometimes my spirit faints a little, and I find myself 
in doubt. I am unlucky, or else stupid—perhaps 
both.” 

“Never air your misfortunes before witnesses, 
young Typhon,” answered the pine. ‘‘ That 1s 
ignoble and will sap your self-respect. Disappoint- 
ments must come; they area part of life and nothing 
that exists but suffers them, though the martyred 
one may not be able to put a name to the evil. 
Patience and endurance is the motto for pine and 
boy. Face all tribulation bravely, and remember the 
size of suffering is determined by the quality of the 
sufferer. Make trouble seem small by comparison 
with yourself, and never despair when faring ill, 
for that may be the only road towards faring well. 
I have not heard of Soter; but perchance he 1s a 
dweller in the highest places and will tax all your 
courage and strength. Faint not if your task be 
worth pursuing and was set you by the wise.” 

“Thank you,” answered Typhon rather shortly. 
‘“‘T know all that; but there are times when other 
people’s wisdom is merely an added grievance. 
What you say is perfectly true; but I want to meet 
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somebody with imagination enough to look at this 
fruitless hunt from my point of view. No doubt 
you are old and have been up in the sky under the 
stars for such a long time that the affairs of small 
people fail to interest you.” 

“It may be as you say,” replied the pine. “It 
is exceedingly likely that I cannot enter into your 
feelings; but good-will crosses many a gulf of age 
and experience, where nothing else may be counted 
to do so. In a sense man is one of our many natural 
enemies, T'yphon. You are aware how he regards 
us, and at any moment some midget passing through 
the forest and observing my mighty trunk soaring 
so true and straight aloft may covet the timber 
and set a blaze upon me and plan my death. Yet 
I bear no hatred to the woodman, since it is part 
of the order of things that we minister to man and 
lessen his problems. From cradle to pyre we com- 
panion him; the osier twines to make his first 
resting-place; the faggot burns that he too may 
become ashes and sink in seemly fashion back to 
his mother, the earth. Without us, during his brief 
pilgrimage, where would he be? We make his 
couch and his bed, the handle of his tools for 
peace and war, his ships and the pillars of his roof. 
It would take too long to tell you all he owes the 
cone-bearers alone.” . 

Typhon flung himself down at the mossy bole 
of the tree and grew calmer, while the pine, whose 
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fragrance scented his homely speech, discoursed 
amiably with him and insensibly cheered his spirit. 

“I think the loneliness of my life may be 
darkening thought a little,” explained the youth. 
“Sometimes I crave solitude and hate the thought 
of returning to cities; but, on other occasions, it is 
not so, and then I feel that an hour in the circus 
would cheer me.” 

‘Loneliness and solitude are two different things,” 
explained the stone pine. ‘‘ How anybody can be 
lonely in a world so full of his fellow-creatures, I 
know not; but solitude has great force in formation 
of character. It should be a part of life to with- 
draw as far as possible from one’s own kind, at any 
rate sometimes, and permit internal growth. We 
trees understand this, and though elbow to elbow, 
as you say, yet have we an art to hide ourselves 
within ourselves and so mature each his own vigour 
of native thought, which appears in the originality 
of his outward form and the arrangement of his 
limbs and general phasis, or appearance. In the 
eyes of each other we display movement, emotion, 
and divers qualities of inspiration; but our life is 
long, our gestures are deliberate and in consonance 
with our many days. To us the agility of man, 
both in mind and body, is a ceaseless entertainment, 
and the wild creatures, whose life is a battle to 
preserve life, similarly amuse us. We, too, battle, 
but our struggles, our victories and failures are 
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concealed, save for the eae and understanding 
of one another. 

‘“ However, we were speaking of solitude, and I 
can assure you that to withdraw yourself, as you are 
doing now, from the concourse of your kind will 
prove a wise and fruitful experiment. Solitude is 
a shrewd solvent of character, Typhon; and those 
of metal to endure it win value from such an experi- 
ence; while the majority, who find it beyond their 
power thus to live, are to man as the coneys and 
herb-eaters among the beasts, the starlings and 
plovers of the air—worthy and admirable in their gre- 
garious way, but they move lowlier than the others. 
Solitude is cathartic to a sound system: it fortifies 
and strengthens. It clears a muddy brain and lights. 
a lazy eye. I have heard the folk talk of going to 
cities to rub off their rust; never of haunting the 
forest for that purpose. Doubtless there isa danger 
in solitude—yet such healthy peril all should seek. 
Therefore, be it your good sense to fly man, fly his 
opinions, fly his philosophy, his books, his treasures, 
his politics, his ideals. Put them behind you for a 
season and face reality, that when you return to the 
hive you may take back with you new and strange 
honey worthy of humanity’s mental table. Solitude 
is a great sweetener: it teaches that to think evil 
of yourself, or anybody else, is to fling away good 
time and waste good energy. Neither happiness 
nor tranquillity can come of it, but only the seeds of 
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wrinkles on forehead and in brain. Thinking evil 
poisons the heart; therefore, if you must think on 
others, or much upon yourself, be charitable, make 
allowance for native infirmity; consider how to 
help rather than how to censure, satirise or wound. 
Such thoughts alone bless the thinker.” 

The pine chattered on and Typhon drowsed 
pleasantly under his scented words. 

Then, Olympus being a thought ever at the back 
of the young man’s mind, since there is’no solitude 
unshared by the high gods, he invited the vast tree 
for an opinion on that subject. 

“It is an interesting fact,’’ replied the pine, 
“that we all make god in our own image. A pious 
jackdaw, of which there are but few, lifts his beak 
to a giant and blue-eyed jackdaw above the stars; 
just as a man sees in the artist’s statue of gold and 
ivory, or painted marble, a glorious apotheosis of 
himself and calls it the image of his god. The 
mountain conceives of deity as a prodigious and 
snow-crowned peak with mightier glaciers and 
gorges, greater waterfalls and loftier precipices 
than those of earth; the river’s god is a sublime 
stream, crystal bright running for ever over floors 
of agate, and without one stain or ripple in its vast 
purity ; to the diamond, god is a precious stone of a 
million facets and as big as your head; to the fish, 
he is a silvery-scaled and goggle-eyed leviathan 
reigning over the depths of the blue, salt sea; to 
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the squirrel, whom I know well, god eats nuts as 
large as melons all day long, and whisks behind him 
a tail like a fiery comet; and so forth; and so forth.” 

‘And what is the cue shape, foure we substance 
of god?” inquired Typhon. 

“Can you ask? I thought the problem was 
virtually determined,” replied the pine. ‘‘ God’s 
real and vital quality is and can only be arboreal. 
At one time we actually regarded him as a majestic 
tree, and during earlier stages of earth’s progress” 
the question merely turned upon whether or no deity 
belonged to any particular genus of the forest. 
Some inclined to the oak; some to the ash; others 
to the pine; while a great body of opinion firmly 
believed that deity, could we behold it, would 
appear as a rhododendron some ten miles high with 
leaves a quarter of a mile long—golden upon one 
side and silver on the other. The blossoms, or bells, 
from which rang thunder and the music of the 
spheres, were suspected to be about a hundred yards 
in diameter and probably three hundred in depth. 
They were thought by some to shine azure blue, 
with white anthers; by others to be crimson, with 
yellow anthers. The magnitude of the conception, 
if you are a horticulturist, may appeal to you; but, 
needless to say, with time these rather crude, dendro- 
morphic fancies gave place to a higher and nobler 
conception. It was first decided that the true tree 
god belonged to no earthly genus whatsoever. 
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Then successive generations of the forest elevated 
and purified our god idea until we perceived only 
the great, gracious principles of the good and 
perfect tree, and pretended no longer to picture an 
object only manifested by its phenomena to our 
gaze. Further we could not go in the way of ideal- 
isation, for facts are facts, and though fables ever 
command swifter attention and wider allegiance, the 
reality that god must be a tree is quite capable of 
proof.” 

‘ How so?” inquired Typhon. 

‘ Because he can be no other,” replied the stone 
pine. ‘ Divine roots must exist, to hold the frame- 
work of the world together. Adamant and enormous 
roots there must be, firmly to clutch the world in 
their embrace, otherwise the whole affair would fall 
to pieces. Then what is dawn? It is an opening 
flower-bud on a bough of god. We see its rose and 
amber light wax into glory, then fade before the 
blaze of day. The petals fall and the fruit, which 
you call the sun, appears, shines, brings growth and 
life to all created things. Then each sun in turn 
mellows to the ripening. Flower-light of dawn 
gives place to fruit-light of even, and the perfected 
sun, his bulk increased, his work above ground 
accomplished, sinks into earth, or sea, and returns 
to feed the god roots that gave him birth. Deity 
is thus entirely self-supporting. Each day a flower 
opens and a fruit is set; while, when night comes, 
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we may look up into the incomparable ramage of 
divine arborescence, to see the golden buds of 
countless leaves, flowers and fruits to come already 
glimmering above the arch of heaven. So we have 
god at last——the true, inscrutable and orbicular 
image of god after long zons of reflection upon the 
matter. It is instructive to remember that once we 
grew hot and savage about our god, permitted our- 
selves to torment and persecute each other, and took 
sides until the forest’s dignity was gone and we 
heard nothing but the chatter of opposing forces. 
The believers in a Deciduous God fought against 
those who held him to be an Evergreen; while 
innumerable, grotesque, minor schisms, involving 
flowers and fruit and fragrance, all begotten from 
lawlessness and diversity of opinion, are also to be 
recorded against us. I am old enough to remember 
the sect of the Junipers, who claimed (and proved 
by mathematics) that god could only be of their 
ridiculous genus; while even the daisies and tiny 
folk struck in sometimes and declared the true god 
must be a composite, since his sky was full of stars. 

‘* However, now we know the absolute truth. To 
be in the line of godhead is the proud privilege of 
everything that grows upon its own roots; and you 
detached orders of creation must accept these 
verities with the best grace you may, seeing that 
you are one and all quite incapable of proving 
otherwise.” 
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‘Perhaps Soter will throw light on this subject,”’ 
ventured the young man, and then the tree dismissed 
him. ; 

“Concerning Soter I can tell you nothing. But 
now I perceive that there is an Event happening 
through the height and depth of nature—one 
happily not common, but tremendous when it comes. 
Therefore go upon your way, and when it touches 
you, keep your nerve and seek some concealed 
spot, where you may lie hidden and safe until all 
is over.” 

Wondering at this speech, Typhon ascended 
into the woods that here wound a covering about 
the granite knees of a little bald-headed hill. He 
observed that the day was darkened, yet not with 
clouds, for the sun himself took on a sickly pallor 
and the air was full of contrary currents, that eddied 
together and drew up the dust of the hill-track into 
brief whirlwinds. They gyrated a moment, then all 
_ was still and the dust again dropped down. A silence 
contrary to nature fell upon the world, through 
which, suddenly piercing it, there rolled the sound 
of music so hideous, so suffering, so full of pangs 
and achings, cramps and spasms, that it struck to 
the very heart of the earth and created a convulsion 
from which not the living rocks themselves escaped. 
Leaves and fruits fell from the trees untimely ; their 
boughs writhed with terror of this agonising melody ; 
while the creatures of pad and hoof and wing rushed 
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squealing, roaring and screaming in a cataract 
down the hill-side and through the air. 

For a little, greatly daring, yet conscious of a 
strange thrust at the heart-strings, Typhon held 
his way; then sudden dusk enshrouded the hill and 
the music writhed until he could actually behold it, 
pulsing snaky into the air. It griped and gnawed 
his stomach; it tore his ear-holes and poured into 
his head like molten metal. He reached a naked 
rock above a precipice, and his heart, his brain, his 
body were melted as it seemed in a very acme of 
terror before what he saw. 

A Creature existed there—a being dark, shapeless, 
enormous—part spider it seemed, in that tremulous 
light, part horned goat, part bear—an amorphous 
and monstrous lump, as high as a thunder-cloud, 
with eyes like moons of white fire, that burned 
through the gloom cloven by great glaring pupils 
more golden than gold. ‘The Creature had arms 
and thighs, and it smote the ground with hooves 
of steel until landslides broke from the mountains 
and thundered to the vales; while from above there 
toppled down boulders and sundered crags. Then 
It lifted a great head to the shuddering and eclipsed 
sun and held to the darkness of its mighty face some 
object unseen. Whereupon pealed out the accursed 
music again and T'yphon’s hair tried to tear itself 
from his head; his heart strove to leap from his 
bosom; his blood froze in his veins, only to rush 
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madly onward again. Strange emotions — huge, 
strangling, wonderful yet horrible—poured through 
his brain and made it swell and palpitate as though 
it were bursting from his skull. He tried to scream, 
to fling himself over the precipice, to burrow into 
the earth; but then some watchful deity, desiring 
his life should not end in so dreadful a manner, 
set his legs and his wits to work, so that he turned 
from this great horror of the forest and fled with 
all else that could flee. 

He ran and ran until the excruciating melody had 
sunk to a whisper, and then, finding nature grow 
more calm and discovering himself once more at the 
grey foot of the stone pine, he threw himself down 
beside it and found, to his amazement, that fear 
had vanished and only a desolate despair remained. 
Such was his exceeding misery that he wept, and 
for the first time since childhood felt burning tears 
upon his cheek. 

“O light and life and hope! what has overtaken 
the earth?” he cried: and the pine answered him. 
The great tree was quite calm. 

“Is this, then, a new experience to you, young 
Typhon? Have you never heard of the Terror so 
tremendous that Reason herself totters before it? 
Have you never seen the trees shudder together, 
sigh, press to each other for companionship and 
hold their sweet breath awhile? Have you never 
marked the birds suddenly stop their singing; the 
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creatures thrust up frightened heads and twitching 
ears, cease from their business and gallop madly 
together, hunters and hunted side by side, with 
bare teeth, glaring eyes, sweating flanks through 
fen and thicket, dene and glade? Have you not 
seen the waterfalls stand still like ropes of silver in 
the cliff faces; the clouds huddle to hide the turrets 
of the hills, or wing wildly when no winds blow? 
It is the passion of Pan—Pan in his terrific, hopeless, 
frenzied mood, with old earth forgotten, and only the 
agony of his own affairs convulsing his divine heart. 

‘“At such times he makes rivers run uphill and 
trees fling down green fruits. He drives the cud- 
chewing folk to thirst for blood and the panthers 
to eat mushrooms. He flings the furry people into 
the ocean and brings the fishes to hobble on their 
tails over the green meadows. He freezes hot blood 
and warms the snake and lizard till they burn. He 
confounds all categories, throws cosmos into chaos, 
and plays the mischief so profoundly that one wishes 
very much he could get his blessed Syrinx and give 
the world peace. 

“Happily he is not often thus. As the kindly © 
god of flocks and herds—the beneficent, benignant 
Pasturer—we know him oftenest and best. In those 
moods he has not seldom sat where now you lie, 
in likeness of an amiable and hairy faun, cracked 
his jokes, played such music on his pipes as we 
can understand without curdling and fainting, and 
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shared his wisdom with beast and herb. Then we 
love him and are the happier for his coming.” 

“T have seen him,” gasped Typhon, his panic 
terror abated and his tears dried. 

“If you have actually stumbled into the Presence 
and yet live, you are fortunate and must have 
powerful friends,” replied the pine. ‘‘ To have 
saved you alive under such circumstances was no 
common feat. You should have turned your eyes 
within your mantle and implored pardon for your 
trespass.” 

“ T could do nothing,” replied the lad. 

“‘ All is well that ends well then; and remember 
this: there is a panic trust as dangerous in its way 
as panic terror. Extremes of fear or irrational 
credulity are equally unworthy of reason. But now 
you will be wise to hasten hence. I must not detain 
you, for still you stand upon dangerous ground. Even- 
ing is at hand and the wolves, bound hither presently 
on the road to their supper, will be in a wild and 
uncompromising mood after this wave of emotion. 
It is their thoroughfare; they have driven it here 
under the patter of many paws; and neither your 
looks nor good-will can hope to carry any weight 
with the pack or their ferocious leader.”’ 

‘‘T had thought to sleep at your feet in the moss, 
for I am spent and weary,” answered the boy; but 
even as he did so, through the gloaming and re- 
turned peace of the forest, there came a distant, 
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gentle and harmonious sound—the ululation of the 
grey hunters. 

‘Are there any homes of men here: about? ” 
asked Typhon, and the pine answered that there 
were not. 

‘From the line of approach,” he said, “‘ 1 should 
judge the wolf brethren have picked up your scent, 
and since to them, as to all other meat-eaters, variety 
is charming, they may double their efforts and run 
you down despite your native strength and agility. 
In the forest four legs are often better than two; 
therefore, if I may advise, you will attempt no trial 
of speed in which the price of defeat would be so 
painful. Rather climb into my branches, where 
you will find safety and a measure of comfort.”’ 

Even as he spoke, from a glade but two hundred 
yards distant, running, nose down, upon the way 
by which Typhon had returned, there spilled a 
tawny stream of hungry folk. They were running 
like a muddy river in spate, for the scent was warm. 
Typhon, wasting not a moment, sprang with up- 
lifted arms to a bough just within reach of his 
fingers, fastened on it and drew himself beyond 
his pursuers, just in time. 

Then the wolf leader accosted the stone pine. 
He was an immense creature, with white teeth, a 
lean and snake-like head, built for speed and endur- 
ance, with more than average wolf-sense in his red- 
rimmed eyes. Nor did he lack for humour of a sort. 
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“Hail, stone pine!” said he. ‘‘ Your branches 
bear a new fruit since yester-even. But it is fruit 
that belongs to the enemies of your species; there- 
fore throw it down to us, who can put the creature 
to some purpose. ‘The spawn of men should be 
better dead than living from your point of view; 
for let this fine fellow grow a little larger and he 
will doubtless cast you down and make fire of 
you. Therefore be beforehand in the matter and 
cast him to us instead. Regarded as a whet for 
appetite he will serve us well enough and justify his 
existence.” 

“I cannot cast him down, thou cynic,” replied 
the pine. ‘‘ Mighty as I am, I have no power to 
remove this young man from the bough on which 
he now reclines. But since I myself invited him 
to ascend, I should not cast him down, even did I 
possess the power.” 

The master wolf had not reached his eminence 
for nothing. He was wise and his mind moved as 
quickly as his body. 

‘““Since you cannot cast him down, it matters 
not a fir-cone whether you would or no,” he replied. 
‘‘ Wolves waste no words over an accomplished fact.” 

Then he whirled away, with his disappointed 
company after him, and many of meaner mind 
than their leader did waste words by cursing both 
-Typhon and his protector. 

They had scarcely departed when the wanderer 
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fell asleep, after thanking the tree for such good 
service; and there, safely and easily, he slumbered 
through the hours of night and dreamed a dream 
of home, in which he saw his kind parents take the 
message that he had sent them to Epicurus, that 
the philosopher might know all was well with him. 
He both saw and heard them in his vision; and 
when Epicurus learned from the mother of Typhon 
that her son had thus far failed of his mission, he 
smiled and answered: ‘‘ Fear nothing, Elpenice; 
Typhon shall find Soter and shall not find Soter.”’ 

Thereupon he awoke to feel the foreglow already 
brushing his forehead with a rosy gleam that flowed 
among the tree-tops, and he cried in despair: “This 
is even worse than the Oracle of Apollo, for how 
shall a man find a thing and yet not find it?” 

Then, descending, he spoke seemly words to his 
saviour and undertook never to forget such timely 
aid. 

_ But the pine exacted an immediate return. “‘ Give 

me your promise,” said he, “as payment for my 
service, that you will not, while you live, destroy a. 
tree.” 


And Typhon promised. 
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NTO the mountain coombs did Typhon now 
| Bes climbing ever higher and higher, and 

seeking not seldom, when night surprised him 
far from human rooftree, the comfort of some 
woodland giant—now a beech, now a chestnut, now 
a sycamore. But best he loved those who did not 
shed their leaves, for the ilex offered him warmth 
as well as shelter, and the cone-bearing people 
furnished resting-places where the frost could not 
find him, nor snow fall upon his sleeping body. 
At luckier times he would reach the homes of the 
charcoal-burners, or woodmen, who lived out their 
hard lives on high, and, in exchange for food and 
lodging, abide with them when storms swept the 
hill-sides, and help them with their labours. But 
never did he set axe to tree, or aid the killing of 
one, since he had vowed not to do so. 

Still he sought Soter, without success; nor 
among the thousand lesser shrubs and herbs did he 
win news of the treasure. The lavender and mastic 
and bilberry, the heath and furze knew her not; 
the broom and the fern, the small starry creatures 
that lived beside the mountain brooks, had never 
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heard of her. “She may,” they said, “be one 
whose life above the earth belongs to spring; for 
there are many such, who twinkle out when the snow 
melts, to light grey mornings with their loveliness 
and vanish again before the sun has mounted to his 
throne.” 

And he grew wiser every day, for he began to 
read into outward images of things their inner 
meaning, and much astonished himself to learn 
that the inner meaning was generally beautiful. He 
began to understand by degrees, dim and halting, 
the significance of beauty, although he did not use 
that word at first; for to him “ beauty’’ appeared 
a silly and poetic notion outside of the real. He 
spoke to himself rather of the fitness, rightness, 
seemliness of the secrets hidden within the trunk 
of the tree, the bosom of the bird, the pelt of the 
lynx; it was some time before he found that beauty 
comprehended these things; and when he did 
come to perceive the truth, another voice—from 
the lips of a young girl—put the word into his mouth. 

Thus happened his supreme adventure, beside 
which all the rest sank to shadows ; for now Typhon 
was at a great crisis in his affairs, yet knew it not. 

Towards evening of an early winter day, while 
still wandering high upon the shoulders of the 
mountains, he began to bethink him and prepare 
to seek the lower lands awhile until the sun had 
recovered his warmth. 
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He stood at the fringe of a grove and lifted his 
voice through the gathering dusk, that he might 
address a glorious arbutus which lifted its ruddy 
column above him and displayed its annual splendour 
of fruit and flowers together. For from the dark 
green and polished foliage that made a noble crown 
for the great straggling tree, there sparkled its 
tresses of snow-white bells, bright as pearls against 
the gloom; and beside them hung the berries set a 
year before and now at last scarlet and luscious to 
the-eye.. 

A joyful sight is the arbutus at the edge of winter ; 
and yet this noble tree, for all its wealth of flower 
and fruits, despite health of body and beauty of 
figure, proved a melancholy thing in the twilight, 
and spoke words out of keeping with its good 
fortune and comfortable prospects. The arbutus 
was indeed a pessimist, and his opinions were as 
dry and arid as the berries, of which bird and bear 
may make a meal, but no cultivated tongue. 

Typhon did not propose to claim any part of the 
fair tree’s harvest; but he asked a question and 
begged to know if from the high top of the arbutus 
any human habitation might be seen. 

‘What want you with man?” asked the tree in 
a voice astringent. “* Rather regret that you are one 
and seek not your fellow-creatures to remind you 
of the hateful fact.” 

‘“* Man, or woman, it is all one to me, a wanderer,” 
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replied Typhon. ‘The night is near and I need 
shelter until day returns.” ; 

“To judge of woman,’’ answered the arbutus, 
“you must needs take a bird’s-eye view, such as we 
forest trees are enabled to do. We know more of 
her than does man, and continue to marvel that 
through eons of time your fatuous breed has never 
learned the truth of her.” 

“This interests me not,” said Typhon, who was 
very tired; but the arbutus persisted. 

. Hearicen! nevertheless,” he said, ‘“‘that you 
may tell a little of the facts to your purblind elders. 
Women are not the complement and counterpart 
of men, as you foolishly conceit—no more than 1s 
the mistletoe upon yonder bough a complement of 
me. ‘They are a parasitic genus and complete in one 
horrid species alone. Has the goblet any part in the 
wine it holds? Women at best should be regarded 
as receptacles, incubators, a necessary part of the 
human machine, to be preserved in health and vigour 
of being for their ultimate purpose, but no more 
to be trusted and exalted than a shelf of melting 
snow or a stone in the hand of an idiot. You pretend 
and believe that they are domestic animals; yet 
in truth they are only as your mouse-catchers— 
cunning creatures simulating domesticity for their 
own ends. Even as the greater cats—leopard, 
tiger, ounce—they are at heart raptorial, predatory, 
huntresses ever on the prowl. Woman is, however, 
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far wiser and steeped in bitterer craft than all the 
other felide put together. If she wants blood she 
does not fly at the male throat; she licks with a 
humble purr, so that you are proud of your conquest 
and brag about it—until, suddenly your heart grows 
white and her tongue turns red; whereupon you 
understand what is happening to you.” 

Typhon, in his forthright way, condensed these 
atrocious remarks of the arbutus. 

“Tn fact,” said he, ‘‘ you don’t much like women.” 

“I neither like nor dislike them, any more than 
I care a fig for their dupes,” replied the beautiful 
tree. ‘‘I am merely opening to you an interesting 
chapter of natural history.” 

“For my part,” replied the young man, “I used 
to hate them too, but in my wanderings I have 
found many old women of a kind and gentle heart, 
who ministered to me with deeds and good words. 
Others were, however, harsh, and doubted my 
honesty.”’ 

‘The old of the species, having sucked man dry, 
cringe to him,”’ replied the arbutus. “They usually 
lie in his power, and having done what ill they may, 
seek his charity and patience when nothing else 
remains to hope for.”’ 

“You seem a melancholy person. And yet I 
mark nothing but the prosperity proper to a tree 
about you,” replied the wanderer. 

“‘ What is life? What is the good of existence at 
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all?’ inquired the arbutus. ‘Temperament deter- 
mines all things. There are even gods who grumble 
for ever that the nectar is corked and the ambrosia not 
fit to eat. My disposition is such that prosperity or 
tribulation would be alike to me. I care for nothing. 
I endure a life that I did not seek and shall 
presently sink into a death I did not deserve. My 
fruits are stolen from me, and no doubt, not content 
with persecution in life, I shall be burned to make 
heat for such as you when I die. There is no escape. 
It is with me even as with the ass of the priests of 
Cybele. They worked the poor wretch to a skeleton 
by putting burdens and blows upon him; and even 
death brought him no peace, for when he perished 
they turned his patient hide into tympana and beat — 
him still.” 

At this moment there broke through the gather- 
ing darkness a great flame, and amid the forest 
boughs, now shorn of foliage, Typhon observed a 
glare of red light that waxed steadily and cast a 
fulvous and sinister illumination into the sky. 

‘““ What is happening there?” he asked. 

“A tragedy,” replied the arbutus, without the 
least emotion. ‘“ That is the home of a man and a 
woman and their child, and it has caught fire.” 

‘ Charcoal-burners? ”’ 

“Yes; they will soon be charcoal themselves, no 
doubt.” 

Inspired by a sudden human instinct to aid the 
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unfortunate, Typhon heard no more. Instead _ he 
leapt down over open ground and made haste to 
reach the hovel burning furiously in the thickets 
beneath him. But the spot proved much more distant 
than he imagined, and many precious moments had 
passed before he arrived breathless at the theatre of 
the event. 

As he reached the flames they already began to 
sink, for the roof was fallen in and the little dwelling 
become no more than a dying fire. One human 
being appeared—a slip of a girl—and such was her 
distracted spirit that, even as Typhon came upon 
her, she was running to fling herself into the heart 
of the conflagration, as though her many tears would 
suffice to extinguish it. 

He stayed her and would not suffer her to burn 
until the position was made clear to him. Between 
her sobs, therefore, the girl explained all that had 
happened. 

“My parents, Tydeus, the charcoal-burner, and 
Canace his wife, journeyed to a far village this 
morning for provisions and they left me at home,” 
she began. ‘“‘ Then, when twilight returned and I 
knew my father and mother would soon be back 
again, I made fire and set off for the waterfall upon 
the hill-side that I might fill my jugs. After I 
departed some spark, led by the hand of a cruel 
spirit, set our home on fire, and I returned just in 
time to see Canace rush into the burning house—no 
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doubt to rescue me. Tydeus followed, perceiving 
my mother’s awful danger: the flames roared so 
loud that they did not hear me cry behind them; 
and then, before they could come back again, the 
roof fell and now both are with the Shades. It is all 
too terrible for me to understand, and I wish only 
to go back to them swiftly before they miss me, so 
that we may enter Hades together. Life is no longer 
to be endured now that I have lost my dearly loved 
parents.” 

She strove to destroy herself and be numbered 
with the dead, but Typhon would not immediately 
allow this immolation until she had listened to him. 

‘You may be right to. perish,” said he, “ yet 
there is something to be said against it and the will 
of the gods may be otherwise. What is your name? ” 

“Tt am called A®gle, after a Hesperid, one of 
the daughters of Night. I pray you seek not to 
detain me, for I would mingle my ashes with their 
precious dust and make death less terrible to them 
by sharing it.” ‘ 

“That would be to make death more terrible 
and add a grief to their ghosts,” declared Typhon. 
‘You are young and it is not well that you should 
die by your own hand. The gods have willed to 
take your parents out of the world; but they do 
not want you yet. Here you may still live to be 
useful, but in Hades the power of usefulness has 
departed.” 
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“Is it not the voice of a god telling my heart 
to die and end my sorrow? ”’ she sobbed. 

“I think not,” he answered. ‘‘ This desire for 
death may fade, Aégle. At any rate you must let 
the more natural inclination have an opportunity to 
return. Many who fell upon their own swords, for 
grief, or honour, or despair, have regretted it when 
the breath of Styx blew cold upon them. It is a 
terrible thing to go down out of the comfortable 
earth into eternal darkness before the command is 
spoken.” ig 

“Who are you to bid me live?” she asked. 

“A wanderer in search of something he cannot 
find. And I shall not leave you until you grant 
my petition and agree to exist for the present.” 

fEgle considered. Her little bosom still heaved 
with misery and her eyes were dim. She was sixteen 
years old and beautiful to see—a brown-skinned, 
slim maiden, with delicate limbs, heavy, dark hair 
that glinted in the fading firelight, and a face that, 
despite the distortion of her sorrow, promised much 
loveliness in time to come. 

“Why should I live?”’ she asked. ‘‘ I am friend- 
less, homeless. There is none in the world to succour 
me. My life began and ended with my parents. 
Indeed I cannot live: I lack the power to do so. 
Therefore I must die; and if I do not mingle my 
dust with theirs, it is only a question of days before 
I die of starvation, or in the teeth of some wild beast,”’ 
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“Still I bid you live. I am assured that live you 
must,” he answered ; whereupon, being of a practical 
spirit, A’gle made the obvious reply: 

“See you to it then,” she said. “For I cannot 
believe that anything is gained for anybody by my 
continued existence. If it is your desire that I shall 
abide on earth, you must arrange the details. Life 
may be worth your while: it is no longer worth 
mine; and since I am to remain alive at your com- 
mand, then it is for you to determine how it can 
be done.”’ 

Typhon regarded her thoughtfully. : 

‘T do not care for girls,” he said; “‘ but no doubt 
life is precious even to them and they have their 
value. All things have a value, if they take care of 
themselves so that they may grasp the opportunity 
when it comes. For the present, until we can plan 
the future and find friends for you, I myself will 
take care of you. You may be able to teach me 
things that I do not know; you may even be able 
to help me in my great search for Soter. But what 
you say is just, though I did not expect you to:look 
at it in that light. If you remain alive at my wish, 
then I am under the obligation to assist you to remain 
alive in comfort and security. For me comfort and © 
security are vain words, and I have long learned 
that there are better things in life than either; but 
for you, now an unhappy girl and full of tears 
for your dear parents, it is right that you should 
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at least be secure to mourn as comfortably as 
possible.” 

““T am glad you see that,” said A’gle. 

“Yes; I will take care of you. At this moment, 
though it may seem a mean thought before your 
great affliction, I am terribly hungry and food must 
be found. Can you help me in that matter? Is 
there any other house of charcoal-burners within 
our reach?”’ 

‘There is not,” she answered. ‘A half-day’s 
journey lies between us and any home of man. 
Food, however, is at our feet. My father dropped 
his parcels before rushing to his death. He had 
descended into the valley for provisions. Here is 
food; and here is fire. You can eat and I will return 
to the spring and fill my jugs again, for they have 
fallen from my hand and are empty.” 

“Tt is well,” replied Typhon. “ But to the water- 
fall you do not go alone. Until the dark hours 
have passed and I have looked into your face by the 
light of the sun and learned whether your word is 
the word of truth and you will keep your promise | 
cannot run any risk.” 

‘“‘T have given my word,” she said, “and you need 
fear nothing. I shall live; but it will only be for 
you. And if anon you weary of me alive, then | 
shall be well content to follow my own desire and 
_ make an end.” 

He carried two jugs of red clay and she walked 
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before him by a rough track, where the waterfall 
murmured at some distance. 

“Your terrible sorrow wakens great pathos in 
me,” said Typhon, as he returned with the girl by 
his side. “ This is a harsh and cruel trial to happen 
to a maiden who loved her parents so well. I have 
never been sorry for anybody in my life, except 
myself, until this fatal evening. Now, strange to 
say, I endure sad emotions, entirely on your account.” 

‘Surely you cannot fail of sorrow for the un- 
fortunate when their misery is under your nose,” 
said /Egle; “ but whether your sorrow for me was 
not selfish sorrow remains to be seen.”’ 

“It may prove so,” admitted Typhon. “I felt 
strong objection that a hapless child should burn 
herself to death; and as you say, my selfishness 
may be the reason that you still live. But I recognise 
the grave care of keeping a person in the flesh 
against their personal desire to relinquish the 
burden. We shall doubtless see ere long whether 
you or | thought wiselier.”’ 

“Tt is a mistake which can be remedied in any 
case,’ sighed she, and then her tears fell again, 
because they had now opened the parcel of pro- 
visions that her father had brought to his home, 
and AXgle found a box full of sweetmeats the dead 
Canace had intended for her little daughter. 

Typhon was astonished before the ideas that 
thronged his spirit at the spectacle of disconsolate 
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fEgle. He not only said comfortable words, but felt 
kindly thoughts and used his intelligence almost 
entirely on her behalf. 

“ Your good father and mother would be happier 
in Hades if you took some supper,” he declared. 
“You have promised to live for the present and, in 
order to live, one must eat.” 

He placed food before her and ate mightily 
himself. Then he sought for a resting-place where 
she might sleep, and presently found a hut that had 
escaped the fire and was used to store the implements 
of the charcoal-burner. These tools he took out 
of the hut; then gathered dead fern and made a 
bed for ele. And presently, when she had retired 
into it, he made fast the door, for fear she should 
change her mind while he slept; then sat beside 
the warmth of her vanished home and considered 
with himself what must be done when the morrow 
came. Soon he fell asleep, and the night wind blew 
dead grey ashes over his slumbering body. 

At the dawn hour he was wakened by A¥gle 
hammering upon the door of the little hutch wherein 
he had placed her, and he rose swiftly, openeety it 
and suffered her to come forth. 

“Let us go, I beg you,” she said. “I can stay 
here no more.” ‘Then she knelt and prayed to the 
gods for her parents, and Typhon knelt beside her. 
_ After that they took food and walked to the waterfall 
and made their breakfast beside it. 
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7Egle was resigned, and the young man, looking 
upon her in the sunshine, found that she had large 
and gentle eyes, the colour of wood hyacinths, and 
a face that was very beautiful despite stains of 
sorrow. 

“Tam thin, because I am still growing,” explained 
figle; “but I am strong and never tire. I can 
cook, and when I am happier again, if ever that 
happens, I shall sing also. A nymph who lives 
beside this waterfall taught me to dance, and since 
she spoke in poetry, | know poetry when I hear it. 
But that is all the cleverness I have.” 

“As for me,’ answered ‘Typhon, “I serve 
Epicurus, the sage, and seek for him a lonely herb. 
But I have not yet found it.” 

“T, too, will seek if you tell me what to look for.” 

““T cannot,” he answered. “Its name is Soter, 
and that is all | know about it.” 

They were silent and each thought concerning 
the future. Typhon said to himself: 

‘““T must take her to some vil, or hamlet, where 
there are kind people who will cherish her. They 
shall be promised payment, and perchance, if she 
wishes it when I go home, she may come with me 
and be a handmaid to my mother.” 

And gle said to herself: 

‘He is good outside and may be good all through, 
for my father was good all through, and it belongs 
to men sometimes so to be. And since he wills that 
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I live, I must live for him and do his bidding and 
cleave only to him henceforth. He walks nobly 
and thinks justly. To seek a plant that he knows 
not argues that he is not quite right in his head; 
but I will cherish him and endure him, be patient 
with him and mend his ragged clothes.” 

Anon they set forth, and their way took them 
beside the arbutus, who thought ill of women. The 
tree spoke with acerb words; but A‘gle knew not 
that it was addressing Typhon, and as he took no 
notice whatever, the bitterness of the arbutus was 
all wasted and returned upon his own handsome 


head. 
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HEN Typhon told Agle of his thoughts, 
she answered that they failed to please 


her, explaining that, since the death of 
Tydeus and Canace, all her interest was transferred 
to him. | 

“Whether I shall like you, I know not yet,” 
she said, “but have no fear that I fail in my duty. 
It is idle to frown. As well might you frown at a 
little bird if it willed to share your goings and ever 
bide near you. I shall not leave you and you cannot 
drive me away, because that would be contrary to 
your eyes, though you may draw your brows down 
upon them as much as you will.” 

Indeed, ‘Typhon did frown somewhat at this saying. 

“You are confusing the right of things,’’ said 
he. “I did not bring you into the world, A gle, 
and I have no responsibility after leading you to 
safety and finding friends for you.” 

“You did not bring me into the world,” ad- 
mitted the girl, “ but those who did are now gone 
out of it; and at least remember that you kept me 
in the world. Therefore my service and devotion 
are to you and none other. You cannot play with 
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life and death, as though you were a god. Do not, 
therefore, look sulkily upon me. If I, who have 
lost all, am patient with a stranger, how much. 
more should you be. Winter lies before us, and if 
you so desire, I can lead you to a hamlet, where you 
will be able to work for our living through the cold 
months. Meantime I shall work for you. Then, 
when spring returns, we will seek your Soter and 
rest not until we have found it.” 

“ But, my child ” began Typhon. 

“ Do not talk like that,” answered A’gle. “ Age 
has nothing to do with it. J am not a child. I have 
lived all alone and never shared the company of 
little people. Why do you fret yourself ? You must 
not make an elephant of a fly. If, when you have 
found Soter and go home again, you want me no 
more, then I will leave you; but not sooner.”’ 

‘““T have always heard that it is difficult to argue 
with a woman,” replied Typhon gently. “ And 
there is evidently truth in that saying. We will 
seek the hamlet of which you tell me, and there, 
no doubt, wiser words than mine will convince you 
that you ask a vain thing.” 

““ Have you a sister?” asked she. 

“No. I am an only child,” replied Typhon. 

“Then I will be your sister, and you shall be 
my brother, and we are both the gainers,” asserted 
Figle. “I am not beautiful enough to be your 
sister; but I am brave enough, as you shall find.” 
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And so it was that, despite remonstrance and 
protest, Typhon found a sister in Aégle; and they 
fell in with kindly folk and lived under one roof — 
until the spring. Typhon worked for a tanner of 
hides; AX gle ministered to the woman with whom 
they dwelt; and they learned many true things 
from each other and from the humble people of 
that hamlet. Egle spun wool and wove it and 
made new garments for Typhon; and he was well 
pleased with her and perceived her loveliness to be 
greater far than that of other maidens; while, for 
her, he became the most serious business of her 
young life. 

Typhon killed a bear and was respected for this 
brave deed, and A'gle made a warm coat for herself 
out of the skin. As yet no cloud had arisen between 
them; but when Typhon saw the larch buds swelling, 
he felt the call of Soter and knew that he must now 
climb to the mountain snows. Then he told A’gle 
of his purpose and expressed a wish that she would 
remain at the hamlet until his return; whereon she 
most stoutly refused to do so; but made ready to 
set forth beside him. Wise women told her that 
she did ill to hinder his footsteps, and he promised 
her faithfully to come back when success had crowned 
his search; but their voices were wind in the trees 


to A‘gle. 
“T go with Typhon,’ ’ she would answer them 
all. And go she did. ~ 
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What, therefore, could the young man do? Had 
she given him a word or look on which to make 
quarrel, he would have made it; but how might 
he fall out with one so gracious, so strong and so 
determined? Moreover her voice was sweeter than 
honey of wild bees; it turned all other voices of the 
hamlet harsh, and the music of it was ever set to 
comely words. 

“You cannot be angry with a flower,” thought 
‘Typhon. ‘She is growing fast and becoming 
lovelier every minute. Presently she will listen to 
reason. Meantime, it is apparently the will of the 
gods that I suffer her a little longer.” 

He found that, save in the one particular of going 
where he went and abiding beside him, wherein 
Aigle was adamant, the girl never raised any question 
of his judgment, or crossed his will. It seemed that 
she felt entirely sure that Typhon was right in all 
things save his suggestion to be rid of her. She was 
ever hopeful and happy and quick-eyed. No manner 
of nonsense appeared about AXgle. He marvelled 
that she never tired, never complained of the way, 
never grumbled at the weather, never quarrelled 
with anybody they might meet. Indeed, he found 
her of a mind very tender to her neighbours. The 
ills of her fellow-creatures were A‘gle’s ills: she 
had a soul of ruth, and Typhon, in whom a kindred 
spirit was dawning, valued this about her and per- 
ceived new and unfamiliar ways opening into life, 
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by which a man might serve his neighbour and 
bring happiness to those who had never known it. 

They came to a village and found a widow woman 
with a sick child. They lodged with her and learned 
that only a mountain herb could cure her little one ; 
but the folk were too busy to gather it for her. Not 
one among such poor people could spare the long 
journey of three days and three nights to gather 
the healing plant, and the sad mother beheld her 
little one withering away. 

Then AZ gle spoke and bade Typhon fill his 
wallet, set off for the mountain to gather Gentiana 
pneumonanthe—the gentian of the winds. 

“T know it,” she said. ‘It dwells upon the earth, 
opening many cups as blue as the deep sea when a 
cloud shadow stains it. The root thereof shall you 
bring and save this baby for her mother.” 

“I may also find what I seek,’ said Typhon, 
full of delight at the quest before him. 

“You may do so,” replied she; “but do not 
trouble about Soter. It is the gentian that you 
need for the moment; and when you have found 
twenty plants, return hither, and look not to the 
right nor left, but speed to the uttermost.” 

So Typhon set forth and his feet were very light 
and his going swift. ‘There was none to challenge 
his attention to fine things by the way, none to rest 
beside him when he rested, none to guard and 
protect save himself. He enjoyed such freedom 
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_ greatly for a season and then he began to miss 
some quality of his existence and loitered awhile, 
that he might converse with the trees and lesser 
shrubs. And he heard wise things and wilful things 
——words to remember and words to forget; and yet 
he still missed something that could also be both 
wise and wilful, happy and subdued. And _ he 
puzzled to know what it might be that had gone, 
until he suddenly discovered. At which he laughed 
and banished so fanciful a notion, until in the night 
watches it returned to him. 

He made a swift journey and presently found 
himself ascending into the steep and lonely places, 
with strange life about him, fierce sunshine by 
day and tonic cold by night. But none of the new 
flowers and little trees of the mountains knew Soter, 
though gentiana of the winds they did know and 
bade him climb yet higher. 

But then he came to a wondrous land, where green 
sward flowed out amid the marble ribs and ridges of 
the mountains and every thicket and dene sparkled 
with flowers. The purple trumpets of great gentians 
lolled upon the grass waiting for fairy people to blow 
them; arnica lifted her orange stars; the narcissus 
of poets nodded her snowy petals; great pink 
peonies, full of the rosy, silvery dawnlight, flushed 
every hill-side; and lesser flowers unfolded their 
tiny, twinkling beauty beside Typhon’s sandals, 
Upon great rocks, where still a fret of snow lay 
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over the northward-facing ledges and brought down 
the blue of the sky into their sparkling purity, 
shone primroses, pale gold and wine-coloured; and 
overhead the clouds sailed and from each little 
thicket of pine and larch the cuckoo called. At 
dusk the nightingale lifted her voice; while Typhon 
found a new breath in his lungs and cried: “The 
mountains are life!’’ But still he lacked some de- 
sirable thing; and when a red-brown fox uncurled 
from his sleeping place in the sun and slipped 
away among the silver crooks of the young fern, 
there was no eye but his own to note that cheerful 
sight. 

Though the folk were few they befriended him 
and led him where flourished the healing plant 
he sought; so he plucked good store of roots and, 
- setting about to return, made a mid-day meal at 

the foot of a solitary cypress. She was sheltered 
by white cliffs to north and east, and had towered 
into a noble tree for such a lofty home; but she 
stood solitary since none of her kind had ever 
climbed so high. Sturdy she was and prosperous 
and comely. Her silver stem arose for eight cubits, 
then melted into her tapering and luxuriant cone of 
darkness. 

‘You are a brave cypress to face the winter in 
these high places,” said Typhon, and the tree, well 
content to be addressed, declared that she was happy 
and suffered only from winter cold. 
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“As for the snow, I fear it not,” said she, “ for 
my figure offers it no dangerous resting-place.”’ 

‘Who are your friends?” inquired Typhon, and 
the cypress answered that the scented cyclamen and 
little alpine columbines clustering beneath were 
favourably known to her. 

“ But my first and greatest friend,” said she, “is 
a man, even as youare. You will be greatly surprised 
to learn that I have for a neighbour a human being 
endowed with the same gift as yourself. In yonder 
modest hovel against the southern-facing precipice 
there dwells the aged Zethis, who has separated him- 
self from his kind and lives out the short balance of 
his days in isolation.” 

‘“ And he can talk to you?” asked Typhon. 

“He can and does. We enjoy many subjects of 
common interest; but he is far wiser than I, though 
in this matter of the solitary life we see alike. He 
argues that only under certain conditions, and given 
special endowments, may man, or tree, be said to 
owe a duty to his fellows. Some trees, even as some 
men, love to herd; while others, on the pattern of 
myself and Zethis, prefer loneliness and elbow-room 
round about us unimpeded by our kind.” 

“A solitary life is a cowardly one,”’ said ‘Typhon. 
“Of late I have come to believe that there is much 
even the least of men may do to help the world.” 

“True,” replied the cypress, “ and we trees may 
also stand shoulder to shoulder and break the blast 
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for each other, or hold back the snow and frost 
from a weaker brother; but Zethis will tell you 
that it is all a matter of endowment. The artist needs 
his fellows, just as his fellows need him, if he is great 
enough to give them good gifts. The man with a 
message cannot escape his kind if he would, since 
it is his part and lot to deliver that message. But 
such value as the old hermit yonder possesses is not 
for humanity. He recognises no demand upon him, 
and consequently has felt justified in living the life 
of a recluse. He lifts a barrier between himself and 
an age from which he can take and to which he can 
bring no joy. He is not a misanthrope, and might 


even have been happy with other men under different — 


conditions. But not as man is to-day. No. He 


would never vilify his race, and lives in charity with 


every created thing. But he has the instinct to with- 


draw and dwell all alone in communion with such 


gods as make their appeal to him and such thoughts 


as they are pleased to send. A most tolerant person © 
is Zethis. I have not heard him hardly judge the — 


greatest fool among us.” 
As the tree spoke and Typhon wondered that a 
man could make the sombre cypress his first friend, 


Zethis himself appeared. He had little more than — 


a rag to cover his nakedness; but a white beard 


descended over his bosom and long white hair fell — 
thinly upon his shoulders from a head drawn back © 


Ne ee ee 


to earth by pull of time. He appeared to be infinitely 
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old, and his eyes were dim, his hand trembled. He 
‘supported himself upon a stick and went slowly, 
carrying a little frail in which Typhon observed the 
leaves of dandelions and a chestnut or two gleaned 
from amid the fallen foliage of the past autumn. 

Typhon saluted him and the old man reclined 
upon a stone and listened. 

“The cypress has told me that you are a good 
and kindly man, who ” began Typhon; where- 
upon the ancient cut him short. 

“Tf, indeed, you can speak with the cypress, you 
received your power to do so from one alone—even_ 
the revered being whose wisdom I was wont to 
follow. You are a disciple of Epicurus.” 

‘““T am,” answered Typhon. | 

“Then I cannot deny you my hospitality,” replied 
Zethis. “‘I was already an old man before the 
wisdom of the Master fell on my ears. I followed 
him into exile, served him in such small ways as 
the least may serve the greatest, and when he 
repaired to Athens, turned my back upon civilisa- 
tion for ever. We debated the wisdom of such a 
step and he determined that, having regard for my 
particular nature, the solitary life might be permitted 
to me. With some compunction he allowed it, but 
hoped that I should win a spark of knowledge 
worth recording from such an existence. He was 
right, as he ever is; and now, believing that I have 
reached certain valuable thoughts—reflections which 
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must have perished when I do, but for the advent 
of a fellow-creature to hear them— it is evident that 
_ you were sent by some watchful god, that my 
little message may return into the world of men 
and reach the Master’s ear.” 

Zethis shook with excitement and his words 
came not very fluently. Indeed, had he not used to 
address the cypress sometimes, the faculty of eae 
by now had almost failed him. 

‘We will eat together and discourse,” said the 
aged man; then he led the way to his dwelling 
and presently placed before Typhon a few leaves 
of sorrel and a dozen chestnuts mouldy with long 
keeping. He made no apology for such melancholy 
fare and seemed to think food a matter without any 
significance whatever. But Typhon could not now | 
delay to listen, as Zethis desired. 

‘‘] shall return to you,” he said, ‘and commit to 
memory all that you would have me tell Epicurus. 
But first I must make a journey to my friends three — 
days’ distant. I hasten with herbs to save the life of a 
little child, who will perish if Iam not swift of foot.” 

Zethis raised no objection to this plan. 

“You are, I see, one who enters into human life 
and would do your share of the world’s work,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Doubtless Epicurus so directed you, fathom- 
ing your nature with his unerring knowledge of the 
heart. For myself, finding that my duties to the 
State fought with the demands of my own conscience, © 
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and faced with the dilemma that I could not at once 
be a good citizen and a good man, there was nothing 
for it but to renounce citizenship and seek in the 
comity of wild nature for my soul’s salvation. Now I 
am on the threshold of death and my years are one 
hundred and two. Therefore delay not long; but 
_ save the little child and return to me, that I may 
speak. That done, my spirit will pass from my body 
on light wings.” 

‘““T, too, have reflected about solitude of late,” 
said Typhon. “For a long time I rejoiced in it, as 
I wandered hill and vale at the bidding of Epicurus ; 
but of late I am none so certain that to be all alone 
is best.” 

“ We will consider your case when you return,” 
replied Zethis. ‘‘ Depart in peace and take good 
note of the way, that you may not fail to come back 
as soon as your affairs permit it.” 

“ Shall I try to bring you something more interest- 
ing to eat?” inquired the young man; but Zethis 
only showed surprise. 

“Can you find anything more interesting than 
dandelion and chestnut?”’ he asked. “ But in truth 
does this much matter? If you concentrate upon the 
soul, Typhon, the body soon comes to heel and is 
satisfied with necessities, desiring and expecting no 
more. The result justifies the discipline, for given 
a body, such as mine for example, it performs its 
functions without one disagreeable reminder of its 
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existence, and is, in fact, what it should be—a clean 
and wholesome vessel for the mind, a lamp of sound 
earth in which the oil is pure and the wick well 
snuffed. Thus the light it bears shall burn as steadily 
and clearly as may be until the oil is gone. You will 
come to this in due time, but cannot begin to control 
your powerful and handsome body too soon.” 

Then Typhon departed from him, and hastened 
and returned to Aégle and the widow woman and 
her babe. Two days only he took and made marches 
that would have wearied many four-footed creatures. 
But he was not too late, for when the bitterness of 
his gentians entered the infant, their spirit ran 
through her tiny veins and saved her. Thus the 
roots of the precious herb comforted the little one 
and its flowers gladdened AXgle, for Typhon made 
a wreath of them and brought the red golden arnica 
and narcissus also; and she put his garland on her 
head and her eyes shone as blue as the gentian 
trumpets, because never had he given her a gift 
until now. 

“You brought these wonders only for me?” 
she asked. 

“For whom should I bring them, if not you?” 
he replied. “‘ And other fair things dwell upon the 
mountains, where they climb into the sky and spread 
between the forests and the snows. Life is strange 
and wonderful there; yet, as I went, all the while 
I missed some trifle left behind me.” 
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“The wisdom and nonsense of the trees?”’ said 
Hi gle. 

“No; for there are little trees that grow upon 
the heights, and they are just as wise, or foolish, 
as the great trees.” 

“The scent of the wild wood and the sweet 
flowers? ”’ 

“No; for lavender and mastic, rosemary and rue 
are all full of rare fragrance.” 

“The birds and beasts?” 

“They are not absent, either. I saw a brown 
fox 7 

“Then I cannot tell what you missed,” she 
said. 

“Nor could I for a long time,” he answered. 
“ But presently, to my wonder, I discovered that it 
was only you! At first I exulted in my restored 
loneliness and missed you not; yet soon, when | 
saw a new blossom, heard a strange bird sing, 
marked a rainbow in a cloud, or an eagle perched 
like a bronze image upon some mountain scarp, I 
felt the fine sight was not complete for me. Some- 
thing still lacked to make it perfect. And then— 
oh, then, A’gle, I knew that I could never more be 
all in all to Typhon! I was no longer finished in 
myself—complete—a kingdom ribbed by its own 
strong boundaries. Now this has ceased to be the 
case, for | wanted to show you the flower, bid you 
listen to the bird, hear you praise the rainbow on 
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the rain, or smile at the great eagle burning under — 
the sun’s light.” 

And when she heard these things the Hive ee 
eyes of Aégle grew round and her wonderful lips 
parted a little. 

‘This is a strange tale that you tell, and it frightens 
me,” she answered. “‘Who am I to enter your 
kingdom? Yet the gods know that you have entered 
mine. But in truth I am no kingdom, only a little 
garden lost in yours; and while you were away from 
me, indeed I missed your footstep, your speech, 
your laugh, the daily sight of you! ” 

‘A very curious and absurd confusion,” declared 
Typhon. ‘We are growing weak-minded in this 
stuffy vil; and now that the child has been assured 
of life, we will depart and return to Zethis and the 
mountain. This I promised, for he was once a 
disciple of Epicurus, and would charge me with 
messages for the Master. We must not delay; 
the man is more than a hundred years old and 
cannot live much longer. He eats weeds and cares 
nothing for his carcass, which is, indeed, only a 
tottering shadow of skin and bone.” 

But AXgle did not hear, for she was pressing 
her cheek to the gentians, and her heart wondered 
what Typhon had thought when he found. that he 


missed her. ae 
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ITHOUT doubt Typhon now entered 
into the shadow that love casts before, 
though the substance still remained far 


distant. Dawn had broken in his virgin heart— 
a dayspring cool, gentle, enveloped in mists, that 
obscured its uncertain magic. Melancholy was 
mingled with the surprise that he experienced when 
he found his twilight mind so full of Agle. The 
sun had yet to rise, melt away misgiving, resolve 
doubt in revelation and turn wonder into joy. But 
there was no rapture in Typhon’s spirit at this time. 
Rather he puzzled to find the problem of the girl 
persisting above more important things and leaping, 
so often and so suddenly, from the dark corners of 
his brain. He marvelled at his impulse to shield 
and defend her, to add happiness to her life by 
quick inspirations and ingenious thoughts sprung 
whence he could not tell. 

He suspected enchantment, and doubted some- 
times whether such unutterable beauty as growing 
7Egle revealed could belong to an earthborn child. 
Had the gods woven this fair shadow and sent it to 
companion him for purposes as yet undiscovered? 
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But always he recoiled from the thought that she — 
was too beautiful to be true. She had told him how 
identical ideas clouded her own vision respecting — 
him, and he had assured her that he was only human 
and knew his parents very well. | 

“They also,” said he, “are exceedingly human 
—hboth of them.’ se 

Sadness, half-sweet, half-bitter, haunted his sleep- 
ing hours, and once it seemed that an after-fever 
from his panic flight had touched him; for on a 
day when he rested under a silvery buckthorn-tree 
and /Egle had wandered to pick wild raspberries for 
him, Typhon felt a dark and dreadful prompting 
to rise up and fly and never see her more. It was 
horrible yet real; and long afterwards, as he retraced 
his thoughts through the dim labyrinths of first 
love, and remembered those lights and shadows, 
doubts and sudden gleams of hope, he judged that 
some jealous and grudging god, beholding him so 
near to happiness, had sent this bat-winged illusion 
from Hades to ruin him. 

He could not leave her, and he was wondering 
why it had become impossible to do so, when she 
returned to him with sweet fruits and sweeter 
laughter. Here they made their camp, because the 
day was done, and under an overhanging cliff 
Typhon found shelter and lighted a fire with his 
flint and steel. | 

Hippophaé, the buckthorn, shone brightly against 
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the ironstone rock of the precipice. Her foliage had 
already taken on a frosted silver, which is her special 
beauty; her last russet bud had broken, and she 
sparkled and caught the rosy reflections of the after- 
glow; but her berries, of a lustrous orange-amber, 
had yet to gleam upon the bough. 

She was a learned tree and told Typhon that 
Apollo Smintheus held her in special regard. 

“Why I enjoy this privilege I have never learned,” 
said the buckthorn, “ but so it is.”’ 

“Who is Apollo Smintheus?”’ inquired the 
listener, and Hippophaé explained : 

‘Fie is the Mouse Apollo, and permits that little 
animal to associate with him. There is much hidden 
virtue in the mouse, and this generation is apt to 
overlook it. Have you yourself, for example, ever 
dwelt in serious thought upon the mouse? ”’ 

“Never,” answered Typhon. ‘‘ One knows there 
are such things, but little more.” 

“Exactly; and yet the creature enjoys a respect- 
able place in history and can claim gifts which make 
it worthy of respect. Egypt recognises it as an 
honoured associate of Thoth, the god of the moon. 
This is that divine Thoth who cured Horus of the 
scorpion bite, restored his eye when Set, the black pig, 
blinded him, and contrived to unite the shattered 
fragments of Osiris on a critical occasion. How 
much or how little the mouse helped in these opera- 
tions 1 know not; but certain it is that he shall be 
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found sitting at the base of the Rod of Destiny on 
which were measured the lives of men. Such a 
position argues no small importance. In Greece, as 
I tell you, he is the companion of Apollo, though 
one may suspect, after the manner of the female 
kind, that Artemis loves him not. Why women 
entertain such a dread of mice I have yet to learn, 
though you may be better informed.” 

“Why do you hate mice, Agle?” inquired 
Typhon, and she for whose benefit the buckthorn’s 
learning was repeated, could not tell. 

‘““T hate them—all save the dormouse, which I 
love,” she answered. 

‘To continue then,’’ said the tree. ‘‘ Homer it 
is who speaks of Smintheus Apollo, and Strabo will 
tell you that many human centres of activity bore 
his august name. At Rhodes and Gela, at Lesbos 
and in Crete—the blessed birthplace of Zeus him- 
self—intelligent and faithful persons held mouse 
feasts, and were doubtless the better and wiser for 
this act of faith. Your mouse grilled ensures long 
life. He is a source of fertility and well-being. I am 
reminded of the Trojan story, which bears a stamp 
of truth. When certain Cretans established a settle- 
ment in Anatolia, they were directed by an oracle 
to select for their future dwellings that region 
whereon the children of the soil should first attack 
them. And behold! At Hamaxitus in the Troad 
swarms of vigorous mice fell upon their leathern 
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armour and nibbled through their bowstrings. 
Therefore they abode upon that place to their great 
advantage. Nor was this all. Isaiah, a learned poet 
of the Hebrew people, refers to the mouse-eating 
custom, though not, I think, with due respect; 
and the Philistines, when stricken with pestilence, 
placed five golden mice in the ark—a piece of 
furniture connected with their highest gods. Thus 
you see the Mouse Apollo is worthy of great honour 
and the mouse-cure a matter for consideration.” 

gle was bored by these particulars, but nothing 
now ever bored Typhon, and he gave weight to 
the facts. To-night he felt melancholy and the 
victim of emotions that he could not understand. 
Moreover his companion had sharply chid him as 
they made their first stage in the journey to old 
Zethis. 

“You do so many good and kind things, and 
help the people, and delay so often in your quest for 
Soter,”’ said she, “that I fear sometimes if you are 
seeking it as you should, or obeying the direction of 
your master, Epicurus. You cannot return to him 
empty-handed.” 
| “I sometimes doubt if I shall find it,” answered 

Typhon. | 

“Never doubt! Would he have put upon you 
a task beyond your power? You must now quest 
with greater ardour; and I will help you. But if I 
thought that it was I who came between your hand 
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and this precious plant, then would I leave you, 
Typhon, and never see you again.” 

“You cannot leave me.”’ 

“Indeed I can. My wits would keep me and 

the folk would receive me, as they do you. You 
are not putting Soter before everything, as you 
should, and there is danger lying in wait for 
you.” 
Marvelling to find such a practical mind in one 
so fair, T'yphon smiled upon her, but said nothing ; 
yet the waking day was not ended until Avgle had 
surprised the young man still more, and for the first 
time sharp-winged words fell between them and 
anger darkened their eyes. 

Thus it happened. Impressed by the lore of the 
buckthorn, Typhon presently slew two wood mice 
and broiled them upon the embers of the fire that 
he had made. 

‘““A mouse,” he said, “ will cheer us, fortify us 
and help me to clearer seeing. I have cooked them 
cleverly, and so small are they prepared for our table 
that they will be gone ina moment. Nor need you 
shrink from this little entertainment, for the mouse 
is a clean fellow, and eats only grain and berries, 
nuts and the pulp of fruit.” 

With that he placed her roasted mouse on AXgle’s 
lap in a dock leaf; but she scorned the meal and 
threw it from her with disgust. | 

“Wretched Typhon!” she cried. ‘‘ What would 
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you do! Never—never will I eat mouse—no, not if 
Smintheus Apollo himself commanded me!”’ 

He entreated, but she would not yield to the young 
man’s petition. Then he, too, grew a little warm and 
flung both mice into the fire. The old scowl returned 
to his brow, where it had not lingered for many 
days, and his violet eyes were clouded with wrath. 

Upon this A®gle rose up, flung down the bread 
and onion she was eating and leapt into the darkness. 
He heard her swift feet in the glade behind them 
and then all was silent, save for the whisper of the 
night wind on the forehead of the precipice above. 

“Behold!” cried Typhon to the buckthorn, 
““what your infernal nonsense has done for me.’ 
But Hippophaé slept and replied not. 

Then he ran and sought A‘gle and wearied him- 
self on a stony hill-side amid thorn-clad thickets. 
He called her again and again until a thousand 
echoes clashed above the tree-tops, and he asked 
the wakened shrub and bush which way she had 
gone; but none could tell. 

For hours he hunted thus and lost his own way 
in the darkness; but at length, worn, weary and 
distraught, he perceived a red eye glimmering upon 
night and found again the overhanging cliff and his 
fire dying beside it. Despairing and stricken to the 
heart with woe, Typhon flung himself upon the earth. 
He was hoarse with shouting and torn with many 
thorns. His blood had dried upon his arms and 
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thighs. So fatigued was he that he could no longer 
keep awake, and presently his senses left him and 
he slumbered through nightmares of grief and 
terror. 

He wakened at the first shiver of dawn, to find 
tears running down his cheeks and A®gle sleeping 
peacefully beside him. Whereupon his pain and 
sorrow vanished. He lifted his hands to the morning 
and blessed the gods who had brought her back to 
him. Gods and goddesses he blessed—all that he 
could think upon—only Smintheus Apollo he did 
not name, nor did he evermore show friendship to 
a buckthorn-tree. 

He suffered Aégle to sleep on, but when presently 
she opened her eyes he was sitting beside her with 
a bowl of water from the spring, a handful of wild 
strawberries and a cake of white meal from their 
store. 

“You have hurt me, gle,” said Typhon. 

‘““T have hurt myself more than you,” she replied. 

‘Where did you hide from me? ”’ he asked. 

‘ Behind a stone, as you rushed out to seek me. 
Then you did not return and | stopped there and fell 
asleep. When I awoke you had come back and 
slumbered beside the fire, crying my name in dreams ; 
and I was very glad, and curled beside you and slept 
once more.” 

‘““No such thing must happen again!” declared 
Typhon. 


’ 
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“T will eat salamanders rather than it should 
happen again,” promised Aégle. 

“You shall eat what you list and drink what you 
list.” 

“May the time come when I have more choice, 
brave Typhon.”’ 

“Tt will,” he answered, “‘ perhaps sooner than we 
imagine.” 

And they laughed together once more, yet spoke 
little for a long while. 

Without adventure they reached the lonely home 
of Zethis, and when he saw again that solitary 
cypress, Typhon spoke with it and begged to know 
if all were well with the aged man. 

“ All is not well with him,” replied the dark tree. 
“For two days I have not seen him emerge. This 
leads me to suppose that he is dead; for since he 
came here to dwell I have never known that he 
refused the air.” 

Typhon hastened and soon stood beside the 
pallet of Zethis. He still lived, and at sight of the 
visitor roused from stupor and showed pleasure. 

““T feared that you would not be in time,” said 
he, “and yet I did ill to fear. My days are, however, 
numbered, and I go the happier in that two children 
of men are beside me to close my eyes.” 

“Perhaps we will cure you instead,” whispered 
/Egle, and then, in her practical fashion, she set 
about to minister and make the aged one more at 
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ease. With that inspiration which is a gift from the 
gods, and not to be learned, AXgle, who had never 
nursed anybody in her life, now took her place 
beside a bed of death and softened it for Zethis. 

Typhon marvelled at her understanding and did 
all that she bade him, so that presently the sufferer’s 
brain grew clear and his speech distinct. Despite 
the indifference he had expressed, they had brought 
sweet and wholesome fare for the hermit, and after 
he received a little wheaten bread soaked in wine, 
and three ripe dates, the old man awoke into no 
small animation of mind. 

While Typhon held his hand and A®gle from 
time to time moistened his lips, Zethis spoke fitfully 
to them. 

“Pity has come to you before the aspect of my 
profound and withered age,” said he. “ And pity 
is not a vile weakness, as the moderns declare, but 
a source of strength and knowledge. If you would 
be wise, serve the world rather than stamp upon it, 
for pity rewards the pitiful and quickens under- 
standing. To know yourself, seek first to know the 
meaning hidden in your neighbour, for the clue to 
your secret lies in him. The blessed sun would 
be as naught were there not peopled planets for it 
to shine upon, and the heaven-born genius among 
us wins his fame from lesser men, without whom he 
must become nothing. Therefore bring the solvent 
of compassion, lacking which we may not measure 
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the meaning of mankind. ‘To philosopher, artist, 
statesman, sympathy is vital—I know it now and 
read it in your young eyes—too late. . . .” 

They were silent and he continued : 

“The highest part of wisdom, and the hardest, 
is to use wisdom. Without use it goes bad, or rusts, 
or perishes, as mine will. But the truly wise have 
never erred as |. Epicurus catches a light from the 
gods and reflects it tempered to mortal vision. For 
well he knows that wisdom hidden under a bushel 
is only folly.” 

“And yet,” said Typhon, “Epicurus is not 
greatly in love with the gods, and doubts, not so 
much their friendship, as their power to show it.” 

‘““T have heard him on that subject,” replied the 
ancient one; ‘“‘ and I have questioned the limitations 
he set upon his Guides. It matters not, however, 
how we interpret them, for what a man does rather 
than what he comprehends shall enlist their good 
graces. [he gods believe in many who do not believe 
in them: it is a part of godhead to see through a 
man’s opinions to his heart; and I have actually 
known those upon the steep road to celestial applause 
who deny the possibility of any such thing. The 
Master himself is one of these, and his sincerity may 
well shame Olympus. As are all great men, Epicurus 
is praised and censured for the wrong qualities. 
Dogma must ever be a shadow to such as he, for 
he sees the truth beyond. He holds hegemonia over 
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all philosophy and our fleeting, contemporary wisdom, 
yet well he knows that the present is ever a step, 
not a station—the rung of a ladder, not a resting- 
place. We ascend to loftier thinking, higher hope, 
purer perception, since the gods have willed that in- 
tellect shall never abide in one conclusion. Advance 
to wider vision, my children, is the incomparable 
reward of every truth-seeker—the highest payment 
that he can hope, or desire. Remember, too, the 
modesty of right wisdom. Our very greatest know 
that the pebbles they lift from the shores of discovery 
are of little worth, and though they may drop their 
pebbles presently, for other and brighter ones, there 
is an act from which they always abstain: never do 
they use their pebbles to stone other men who gather 
different splinters from that boundless beach.” 

‘But the gods do not teach us what you teach 
us, Zethis,” said Typhon gently. 

“The gods,” replied he, ‘‘are very subtle, my 
son. They have a marvellous art to force upon us 
the practice of virtues by abstaining from those vir- 
tues themselves. We must do what they command 
us rather than what they perform. If they were not 
pitiless and without compassion what need for 
human ruth and mercy? If they were not indifferent 
to justice, the sense of justice had never awakened 
in man. Their apparent contempt for our destiny 
arouses in us a fierce and generous championship 
of our neglected race; their /ubris creates, in 
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self-defence, our aidos. But if the gods were merciful, 
long-suffering, patient and just with us, the need 
for our own finest qualities—our very justification 
—would vanish. The gods, in fact, look to it that 
we shall never be spoiled—not, as great Epicurus 
thinks, because they are powerless to spoil us if 
they would; but rather that we may struggle for- 
ward, advance, conquer the disabilities of our origin 
and reach at last those glories, as yet unknown, 
to which conscious existence should rightly aspire. 
Their attitude, as I have come to see through these 
long and silent years of thought, is thus explained, 
and their asperity and seeming disregard for common 
honesty and decency in their dealing with us have 
reacted upon the human soul and opened the only 
way to those attributes and evidences we call ‘divine,’ 
but which are really human, and not possessed and 
displayed upon Olympus, where no tears fall.” 

‘Men beat their Makers then?” said Typhon. 

“No,” replied old Zethis; “men misunderstand 
their Makers. It is a belief of mine that the gods 
only reveal themselves at all because they must, 
and will no longer do so when the need has 
disappeared.” 

‘The gods ought to set an example to us, not 
we to the gods,” declared A‘gle; but the ancient 
held up his hand. 

“Tet me finish, for there is a tremendous con- 
clusion to my thought,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ We have 
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always had such gods as we deserved. We have 
always suffered and endured them, because they 
held it meet that we should do so, since suffering 
is the spur they choose for us; but what follows? 
This: that when man has reached an eminence so 
supreme that he no longer desires the gods, then 
no longer will he be called upon to endure them.” 

“A rede something too deep for me,” answered 
Typhon, whose heart held no place for metaphysics 
in these days. 

“It would be,’ said Zethis. ‘‘ But remember.” 

Then Typhon asked a question that concerned 
himself. 

‘“‘ Shall I seek Soter for ever, or return and tell 
the Master that I cannot find it?” 

“Seek earnestly for one more year,” replied 
Zethis ; “and then, I think, you will find it, though 
you know not when you do.” 

‘Tell me, dear old man,” begged A®gle, as she 
ministered to his fading strength, ‘“‘if what the 
arbutus-tree declared to Typhon be true or false. 
The tree spoke evil of women and uttered hateful 
words respecting all of us.” 

She imparted the opinion of the arbutus and 
Typhon listened earnestly to know what their dying 
friend might reply. 

‘Of women I know little,” replied he; “ but yet 
enough to say that the arbutus lied in every leaf 
when he told you these things. A beautiful woman 
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can conquer both iron and fire. But her beauty must 
burn from within her, shine through and through 
her; and such all-victorious perfection comes from 
the spirit. You are upon the way to Eros, you 
twain. My proleptic vision already beholds you in 
presence of the god; but this I say: that nature 
is at odds with the human soul too often and blinds 
our deeper seeing. Man still chooses his mate, as 
the bird the berry, for a bright outside: hence 
breakdown, misfortune and tragedy—not because 
Love failed, since Love was never there, but because 
a sated hunger perished. ‘The god shall tell you 
more of this.” 

Presently Zethis became insensible, and .for a 
long time they held his hands and whispered kindly 
words into his deaf ears, while the soul, that for a 
century had dwelt within him, struggled to break 
the aged clay. 

Then he died. 

“Alas!” said Typhon, “he never gave me the 
message for Epicurus.”’ 

‘“Perhaps he did and we knew it not,’’ answered 
7Egle. ‘‘ Be that as it will, you shall repeat to your 
Master all that he told us.” 

‘“We will bury him at the foot of the cypress- 
tree,” declared Typhon; “and roll great stones 
before the entrance of his dwelling-place, so that 
wild beasts shall never enter it.” 

“We will bury him as you determine,’ said 
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Egle; ‘“‘ but we will not roll stones before the 
entrance of his dwelling-place; rather will we live 
in it ourselves, while we roam the mountains and 
climb the snows until we find Soter, as Zethis has 
foretold. It would be good to him to know that 
we remain here for a season before we go back into 
the world.”’ 

So Typhon went afar for pick and spade, and 
returned and made a grave, where the shadow of 
the cypress cooled noonday. And they laid Zethis 
in it, and covered him with rosemary and rue, and 
then smoothed the earth upon him, and lifted a 
monolith, whereon the young man cut his name. 
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a “AHUS it was with Typhon and gle. She 
found a hamlet hard by, where, working 
for others, the wherewithal was reached 

to procure food for herself and the young man; 

while he traversed the hills and suffered no day 
to close without exploring new grounds for Soter. 

Presently, when the snows had shrunk a little and 

high summer returned, he meant to leave the hut 

of dead Zethis and take to the mountains; and 
igle intended to accompany him; but for the 

_ present they went different ways by day and met 

at their little hut when night descended. 

Better and better did they read each other’s hearts, 
and /Egle knew very well what had happened; but 
Typhon, such was the simplicity of his nature in 
some directions, still puzzled to determine his true 
emotions. Sometimes he desired her and rejoiced 
that she should be near him; sometimes he was 
glad to lose sight of her for a long day; but if she 
delayed, and came not back to the little house before 
he returned, instantly he grew troubled. To live 


entirely without her seemed a fate from the very 
thought of which he shrank. He had told himself 
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how light must soon be thrown upon his relation 
with Aigle and remembered that Zethis had said 
Eros awaited them. 

They speculated not seldom upon the word of 
Eros as they sat after supper in the moonlight, 
and other things they also discussed. 

‘““Epicurus told me that it was well to study 
character,” said Typhon, on one occasion, “and I 
have been studying yours for a long time, greatly to 
my advantage. I find it the most beautiful character 
life has revealed to me. Indeed I can imagine 
nothing more perfect in its self-possession and 
generosity, its amazing intelligence and insight; 
in its courage, humour and love of beauty—especi- 
ally the last. That Epicurus held to be a sign of 
grace, and those who lack it must be educated, 
if possible, to develop a sense of it. This you have 
unconsciously awakened in me, and being of all 
beautiful things yourself the most beautiful, I have, 
as it were, the very symbol and exemplar of beauty 
to lift my taste.” 

““T love to hear you talk nonsense of that kind,”’ 
answered /AXgle. “Doubtless you do not know 
that the face of every still pool will show you 
‘something far more beautiful than 1; but very often 
the most beautiful things have the least sense of 
loveliness.’ 

“Then they are not beautiful,” replied he; “ for 
beauty, so said Zethis, must come from within.” 
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‘“ Absurd!” she replied. ‘‘ A flower has nothing 
within, yet these mountain pinks I weave for our 
dead friend’s grave are very beautiful indeed, and 
sweet also. The eyes of a lynx are very beautiful, 
and the skin of a snake is lovely and most harmonious 
in its russet and ebony and silver, yet we know how 
beautiful the heart of a snake happens to be, or the 
idea behind the jewels of the lynx’s eyes.”’ 

“I want to get under the surface of all things,” 
explained T'yphon, “and find what makes and mars 
character. You do not help me here, because per- 
fection is not helpful; nor can I learn the truth of 
myself, for it happens now with me that I am not 
myself. Vague wonders and fears, attractions and 
repulsions encompass my mind. I am unrestful.” 

“You are,”’ admitted A%gle, “and, what is much 
worse, you threaten to grow a little round in the 
shoulders, as you keep your eyes upon the earth for 
Soter. Itis time we went upward to the mountains, 
so that you may lift your head and seek above it, 
rather than ever at your feet.” 

‘“T know the names of all the little people now,”’ 
he assured her. “ ‘There is not one remaining un- 
familiar to me; and there is not one who has ever 
heard of Soter. Of a truth sometimes I feel my 
care and labour all lost, and that I might as well 
anoint a stone as seek any longer for this invisible 
herb.” 3 

“Cast off any such doubt,” she said, “and talk 
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of something else. You have a treasure unshared 
by me. Bring out the poem of Menander, that 
Epicurus told you would be an heirloom in your 
family, and read it to me by moonlight.” 

“The stars are cold companions for a weary © 
heart,” answered Typhon; “and without a family, 
heirlooms are in vain. However, you shall hear.” 

He produced the poem. i 

‘You may see more in it than is revealed to me,” — 
he said. “For my part I harbour doubt sometimes 
if the adventure of living is worth while, to star or 
man.” 

‘Your supper has not agreed with you,” answered 
/Egle. “Be no longer melancholy or I shall leave 
you and go to bed. I hate your tone of voice and 
the way you drag your vowels when you are sad.” 

Then he read the verses : 


Tue STAR 


_ A point in the uncharted sky 
Unseen, unknown in golden rout, 
With tiny orbit clear marked out, 

And a life to live and a death to die, 


Threading her own dim bead of light 
Through deep and vast of starry space, 
Holding her punctual time and place 

Till crumbled back on formless night. 
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~ Was it worth while,” asks her broken clay, 
Turning to cosmic dust again— 
“ The long-drawn glimmer worth the-pain? 
I will not say ‘ yea’; I dare not say ‘ nay.’” 


“The star never loved,” said Aiégle. “It is all 
summed up in that. Had she loved, she must have 
known that life was well worth while, and said ‘yea!’ 
loud enough for all the other stars to hear her. If 
it be zons long, or minutes short, the life is worth 
while that love comes into; and this star of Men- 
ander’s must have been a little wilful thing if she 
could find no other star to care for her in all the 
heaven of stars.”’ 

““Menander says that love darkens council,” 
answered T'yphon, putting the verses back into his 
pocket, 

“Then Menander knows nothing about it,” 
replied the maiden firmly. “The first thing, I 
suppose, is to know love when you see it. Of 
course if one has not reached that point . . .” 

‘We shall meet Eros anon,”’ said Typhon. 

‘I hope so,” answered she. 

Once after a long and fruitless day Typhon turned 
his thoughts into the past. 

_“ As we get old,” he said, “ our thoughts seem 
naturally to turn backward and we tread the vanished 
years again.”’ 

‘“No doubt, when you are twenty, there is little 
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to hope from the balance of life,” replied Aégle; 
and this cheered him for, even under the present 
wave of doubt and mystery, he could still laugh. 

“Three most important things have happened 
to me since I set out on my quest,” he said. “ And 
all are speeches. One I heard when the Oracle 
spoke; one I heard in a dream uttered by Epicurus;_ 
and the last was spoken by Zethis before he departed 
to the Shades. These three utterances are never 
long absent from my mind, and light has at last 
dawned on the Oracle.” i? 

“What were the exact words?” asked A®gle. 

“The words were these: ‘Typhon will seek 
more than he finds. Typhon will find more than 
he seeks.’ Well, so far that is exceedingly true.” 

She nodded. : 

“You have sought more than you have found, in 
the shape of Soter; you have found more than you 
sought, in the shape of me.” . 

“Exactly so,” said Typhon. “ After that one~ 
cannot very well doubt Oracles.”’ a 

‘““T should hope not,” answered Egle. 

“Then consider my dream. What a strange word 
was there! As yet I see no meaning whatever in it; — 
though perhaps time may bring harmony and light. 
In my dream Epicurus made this singular remark. — 
He said, speaking to my mother: ‘ Fear nothing, El- — 
penice; Typhon shall find Soter and shall not find — 
Soter.’ Now what the Hades can you make of that ?” 
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“Nothing,” declared A®gle. “A man cannot 
both do a thing and not do it.”’ 

“And yet Epicurus could not lie.’ 

“Tt was a dream.” 

‘‘ Even in a dream he could not.’ 

“Then there remains the word of Zethis,’’ said 
FEgle. ‘‘‘Seek earnestly for one more year, and 
then, I think, you will find it, though you know not 
when you do.’”’ 

“Another puzzle. How shall one find a thing, 
after toilsome search, yet know not when one has 
done so?” 

“Indeed I cannot tell you, Typhon. One must 
go on hunting in faith.” 

“No doubt faith is about all that I have left,”’ 
he admitted; ‘“‘and while you believe that I shall 
find it, it shall be sought.” 

‘Something tells me that it lurks at the edge of 
eternal snows,” answered Aégle. ‘‘ And I long to 
start upon the climbing.” 

“Then start we will,” said he; and within a few 
days, carrying good store of provisions, they left their 
home for a season and ascended new and steep paths. 

Typhon had thought that he knew the name of 
everything that grew in Greece; yet now there 
twinkled above him on all sides fair new creatures 
that blinked their blue and silver eyes and starred 
the peak and precipice with immortal loveliness. 
Here, among the pathless places, these plants 
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made their homes, and the sparks and flashes of — 
many colours, the rosettes and cushions from which 
they sprang, all endured longer than the crumbling 
moraine and flowing glacier-edge that gave them 
life. Lifted thus high only the least of growing 
things could live, and humility was a condition of 
their existence. 

“Wherefore?” asked Typhon of a saxifrage 
that hung its spray of ivory blossoms from a cleft 
above his head—‘“ wherefore do you little people 
haunt the frozen crag and sun-scorched pinnacle? 
What is there to make life good, or prompt you to 
gladden the loneliness with jewels that none shall 
see?” | 

“We are ourselves,” replied the saxifrage, “ and 
can do no other. These arid heights and bitter blasts 
perfect us, and are vital to the best that we have to 
offer. Whether eyes see us or do not is no concern 
of ours. We are here to carry the beauty of earth 
as near to heaven as may be. We are well worth 
while, though you may doubt it, and we work hard 
to be beautiful, despite the terrific forces that fight 
the mountains without regard to our welfare. Snow 
and ice, sun and hurricane, lightning and sleepless 
frost all wear down these iron scarps and counter- 
scarps; the moraine flows even as the glacier flows, 
so that flux may be maintained. Thus the moun- 
tains sink to the valleys and again the valleys are 
built up to the mountains. The giants that mould 
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and remould are also making beautiful things; 
but their gigantic art is only measured by the eyes 
of the gods. You will find much more than little 
plants upon the mountains if you stay long enough, 
and you are quite mistaken to suppose that none 
beholds us. The highest beings walk these uplifted 
paths, brood amidst the sky-climbing pinnacles. 
The gods breathe this air with us, smile into our 
tiny faces and praise our treasures. Look behind 
you, children of men, and you will see that I am 
right.” 

A breath like a warm breeze passed over Typhon 
and Aigle, and it seemed to wake a deeper glow in 
the little blossoms round about and carry their thin 
fragrance like incense above them. Turning, there- 
fore, the travellers beheld a boy, such as Typhon 
himself had been five years before, yet such as 
Typhon had never been in the perfection of his form 
and the majesty of his white forehead. The famous 
vision of Praxiteles, carved in snowy marble, was 
but as coarse clay before reality. His lovely limbs 
seemed made of ivory, that blushed within as though 
his veins ran gold; his head shone with bright 
curls and his eyes were bluer than the sapphire sea. 

Then the boy came to them, and smiled and bade 
them welcome. But they knew him not yet for a god. 

‘““Tsn’t he lovely ?”’ whispered Aégle. 

‘““ Wonderful to behold; but how did he get 
here?” answered ‘l'yphon. 
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‘We are well met,” said he, in a voice that rang 
most musical upon their ears. “ Be happy in each 
other, Typhon and /Xgle, and do not disdain to 
listen to what I shall say. Come, sit beside me, my 
children. Here will we rest a little while with the 
flowers for a cushion.” 

“Your children?” laughed the girl. “ Why, fair — 
boy, Typhon is a man and I am a woman!” 

‘Have you ever heard of Hesiod?” asked the 
sunny youth. 

“Yes,” answered Typhon. “I have heard of 
him. He is only less than Homer, and a great poet 
in the world’s esteem.” | 

‘We are not far distant from his birthplace,” 
replied the other. “ He fell short a little of Homer’s 
majesty, yet I like him better, for the reason that he 
says many pleasant and true things about me.” 

‘““ About you!” exclaimed his listeners. 

‘““IT was not born yesterday, as you appear to— 
imagine,”’ answered the god with whom they spoke. 
‘“ Hesiod says I am most beautiful, to begin with.” 

‘You are indeed,” admitted A¢gle. 

“He explains that I am the power which builds 
the world by inner union of elements, and the greatest 
philosophers agree with him. The moderns pretend 
that I am a child—the capricious, cruel, wilful 
offspring of Aphrodite and Ares. But believe not 
such fond fables. I am Eros, born with Earth and 
Tartarus from Chaos at the morning of days. I am 
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the immortal comrade from her birth of Aphrodite, 
whom I taught to love—though, between ourselves, 
she has bettered my instruction in certain particulars.” 

_ At the name of Eros both mortals started to their 
feet in reverence; but the god bade them sit down 
again. 

“It is right and seemly that you should love each 
other,” continued the divine boy, as though that 
were a matter already determined. ‘‘ From dawn till 
dusk, and through the dream avenues of Hypnos, 
you must find your hearts full each of the other; 


but I am here to tell you precious facts as yet un- 


known to you, and see that you do not start lightly 
upon your tremendous enterprise. For love is a 
much greater thing than the Universe; indeed the 
Universe hangs upon it. 

‘ Love, like truth, has a myriad aspects, and as 
no truth confounds another, so no true love confounds 
true love. ‘There are countless loves, and lovers of 
sufficient good will and great heart may embrace 
them all. Consider then the immensity and diversity 
of the subject. 

‘““A man may love his parents, his wife, his 
mistress, his children, his home, his work and _ his 


play. He may love his body, to keep it clean and 


healthy and strong. For that purpose he would love 


_his play in the gymnasium and at the bath. These 


are all healthy and wholesome loves; while high 
above them we set the supreme love of the gods 
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themselves, which, if genuine and not merely pre- 
tended, will serve largely to glorify all other loves. 
But this is only a beginning—the love personal 
that belongs to the lover’s own little environment 
of heart and brain. 

“Eros moves in other categories than that; for 
a man may love his nation—and other nations even 
better—be he Greek, Roman or barbarian; and he 
may love his kind more than his kindred, and desert 
the few for the many. He may love the truth above 
all things, or virtue; or set pure beauty first in his 
affection. Beyond these abstract loves is the desire 
for creation: the artist’s love of making things, 
where the making rather than the thing made is 
the joy; the reformer’s love of breaking things, 
where the breaking is the joy; the mother’s love, 
where not the making but the things made are 
the joy. | 

‘“Many of you love what seem to me the bad 
and the ugly, choosing the nettles and thorns that 
infest the pastures of humanity and exalting weeds 
to their gardens in the name of truth. This gen- 
eration has forgotten that truth can sometimes be 
beautiful, and for a few years beauty will be under 
a ban; but presently the pendulum swings, and 
sublimer subjects again win worship. 

“Love first arises out of hunger, but in its 
highest exemplars will grow sublimated, stage by 
stage, until desire ascends into devotion; devotion 
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springs to self-sacrifice and may magnify itself even 
to the glory of martyrdom. Love is at the root of all 
the reality you can know. Love is life itself, since 
without a primal desire, to start the worlds upon 
their way, all must have remained for ever passionless, 
static, frozen. | 

“You have thought many wise things and many 
foolish things concerning me. Socrates declared 
Love to be a demon from the middle place between 
men and gods—not himself immortal, but a potent 
force lying betwixt the two and apt to influence both. 
He was, however, mistaken, for you see me a very 
god, existing independently of space and time. 
Plato is nearer the mark. Speaking through the 
mouth of one Agatho, in that very attractive piece, 
The Banquet, written on my account, he says happy 
_ and true things of Eros. ‘Love,’ he will tell you, ‘is 
at once the best and most beautiful. Love banishes 
all feeling of alienation, establishes good meetings, 
and in festivals, dances and sacrifices becomes 
leader and master. Love destroys harshness, breeds 
good will ’—of which the world of men never stood 
more in need than now. ‘ Love denies enmity and 
pours grace upon the good. The wise revere him, 
the gods admire him, the luckless envy him, the 
fortunate possess him. He is the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of regret. He 
is careful of virtue, averse from wickedness; the 
pilot and sustainer, both in labour and rest. Love 
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loves peace and is thus first saviour and upholder 
of godkind and mankind—the leader and source 
of fine inspiration; and in his train it is the joyful 
task of all created things to follow, hymning his 
praises and beauty in that sweet song he sings when 
swift to soothe the hearts of mortal and immortal.’ 

‘Now that is handsomely said, Typhon, and 
much to the point, for it lifts me to final considera- 
tions before I approach the personal subject of your 
little self and little Egle.” 

“Do talk about us, dear god,’ whispered the 
girl. 

“I shall, Atgle. It is because you have the 
making of a grand love between you that I am here 
to utter seasonable words. But still there remains 
a comprehensive thought, which you may, however, 
regard as personal. I would have you notable lovers 
on the grand plane of myself and Plato. Therefore 
let us not mince language. 

‘Lust makes desirable, as bread and meat to 
the starving; love makes sacred, as the god to the 
votary. There are a sort of men and women in 
whom love incinerates lust for ever, since to them 
the passion is a sacrament, not an appetite; and of 
such only is the love that endures. In matters of 
lesser love, the sole decent and comely action is to 
separate when the emotion perishes; for dead 
things are better put out of sight—and no clean 
spirit must be asked to live with a corpse. 
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“Many are not endowed with the power to love 
at all, and when they pretend to it they speak of 
something else. Of these are the stallion men, 
content to caper in any pasture; while now one hears 
of a singular portent—that maidens of low breed- 
ing but rare intelligence will receive and invite 
an eminent rhetorician, or man of wisdom, to 
father their babes. Of old, in Thebes, Babylon, 
Lycia, women of high degree would be locked into 
the temples by night, and the hierarchs of those 
holy places always looked to it that a divine person- 
age should arrive and embrace them. But these 
latter-day enthusiasts care not what stranger body 
shall possess their own, so that the brain of it enjoys 
the extra twist to make their paramour great! What 
fee these supermen demand for their service is 
hidden even from the gods, and while the spectacle 
of genius at the stud lacks not for humour, you are 
to know that neither Eros nor Aphrodite holds any 
concern whatever in affairs so unlovely. A child got 
in cold blood is little better than a child murdered 
in cold blood, and the babe of business, as opposed 
to the offspring of passion, may prove a curious 
customer if it reaches years of understanding. 

“There remain those mysterious adumbrations 
of love which challenge A%sculapius rather than 
myself; while amid such extremes the norm still 
lies, where men and women glimpse the august 
truth of me very occasionally, and do what poor 
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best they may to maintain their wedded state with 
dignity and self-respect. ) 

“The highest love is beyond all assault, remember. 
Dirt may overlay a diamond, but it cannot enter in; 
therefore see that your affection is built of the 
adamant fineness which time withers not. From 
few would I demand that supreme and immortal 
response, for few there are moulded by the gods to 
contain such fire; but to you, Typhon and gle, 
I declare that you may rise to these heights, and 
I demand, out of compliment and gratitude to me, 
that you endeavour to do so.” 

‘We will!” promised man and maid together ; 
and then, from nowhere and everywhere, suddenly, 
deliciously, there came sweet music, and round 
about the god appeared a hundred little Erotes— 
dancing Loves—who stood but baby-high, with the 
wings of wood-doves, plump rosy bodies and laugh- 
ing faces such as Donatello and the Della Robbias 
made in after time. The fairy things joined hands 
and danced round Eros. Their shrill voices, like bells 
of glass, were lifted in his praise; and then a bright 
morning cloud descended from the mountains, 
and the god with his small ministrants all vanished 
together into it. A warm and delicate light, which 
burned out of Eros, departed, and Typhon and 
fEgle stood together, but alone. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, “‘ we have seen one of the greatest 
of the gods, and must keep his counsel for ever.” 
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‘“ I suppose we must,” answered she. ; 

‘“ Undoubtedly. He has thrown his light upon 
my darkness, and shown that my uneasiness and 
misery were but a prelude to the glorious discovery 
that I love you, A®gle, better than all the earth.” 

“And I have been exceedingly miserable, too,”’ 
she replied. ‘“‘ But my misery was different from 
yours. I knew right well what was the matter with 
me, for I have loved you ever since you restrained 
me from the fire; but I, too, was most miserable, 
because I could not tell how you felt about it.” 

“Did you really want me?”’ asked Typhon. 

“I wanted you to want me,” replied A‘gle, with 
feminine caution. 

“And indeed I did. One can own it now that 
the glorious truth is ours. I wanted you very much 
and very often; but your trust saved you. Had you 
fled; had you feared Well, man is a hunter, 
but who could kill the bird that hops to his finger 
and sings? You were as near and open as a book 
that one is reading; and appetite vanished, as Eros 
described, since I was fortunately capable of some- 
thing better. No, my A®gle, I shall never make a 
meal of you; but only a sacrament.” 

She considered this high saying doubtfully. 

‘““A meal, however, might prove jollier, since in 
love you can, perhaps, eat your cake and have it 
again. To eat each other now and then would be a 
happy thought.” 
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“The dust on the diamond, I expect,” said lofty 
Typhon. 

‘Not at all,” replied Awgle. “ Eros is a very 
magnificent, solemn and beautiful god, and I adore 
him; but there still remains Aphrodite, and though 
he says that he taught her all he could, he himself 
admits that she knows a thing or two which he 
does not. And if we met her js 

“Probably our supreme and glorious Eros may 
look at love from a nobler standpoint than 1s 
exactly possible to men and women,’ admitted 
Typhon. 

“Be sure he does,” said Aégle; “and even we 
mortals must be aware of certain wonders beyond 
the grasp of a god, since without mortality one 
cannot know them.” 

“The great fact remains, however, that we have 
his authority for believing that we may love in the 
grand manner if we will,”’ answered T'yphon. “ We 
shall love each other as long as we live, and our 
love must never faint and perish, as happens in the 
hearts of unhappier folk.” 

“True,” answered Aigle; ‘“‘ but we need not 
be superior and priggish about it; or we shall bore 
everybody—if not each other. Love dies of frost 
quicklier than it perishes of fire.” 

“Neither frosty nor too fiery shall be our love, 
my heart,” said he, “ but of an even and equable 
tenor, flickering to glorious heights of flame 
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sometimes, yet ever based on steadfast foundations 
of celestial fuel that cannot burn away.” 

“Then kiss me,” said Aégle; and for the first 
time their arms encircled each other and their 
beautiful lips met. 
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T was understood between Typhon and A‘gle 
Je when their pilgrimage ended, they vou 

return to Athens and wed. 
“But first,” said the young man, “we must seek 
Soter until the year that Zethis directed has passed. 
Then there are certain things to be done. We are 
now among the loftiest peaks of the Pindus Moun- 
tains, and to journey hence to Epirus and Dodona 
is no great matter. Having there planted the acorns 
from my friend, the oak, who guards the treasure- 
house of Plutus, we will return by the way we have 
come, visit those scenes we have shared together, 
or I have described to you, and then go to Ashe 3 
and stand before the Master and my parents.” 

And so it was. Through long months they 
hunted side by side for Soter, tuning their hearts 
to patience under disappointment; but each day 
was like the last, though they were now skilled to 
know better than the wisest the alpine herbs of 
their native land. Still the treasure they desired 
smiled not. Even to the grey and silver lichens on 
the mountain crowns they sought, and questioned 
the last delicate films of life that lay upon the peaks 
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of the earth; but none could tell of Soter, or 
answer to that name. 

Then they descended from Pindus westerly, and 
travelled together to the Oracle of Zeus and Dione 
—she who at Dodona was worshipped as wife of 
the god of gods. There the first sanctuary had been 
itself an oak-tree, at whose foot bubbled a spring, 
and from whose rustling foliage the quick-eared 
priests and priestesses read divine direction. As yet 
Delphi in Phocis had not eclipsed Dodona; but the 
competition already grew keen. 

Here Typhon planted his acorns, and was well 
received. Then he set his face to the east, but 
travelled again by the winding ways that he had 
followed. Nearly four years were passed since he 
left his home; but he had taken care, when chance 
offered, to send messages to his parents, that they 
might know all was well with him. He had not, 
however, mentioned AEgle in these communications, 
designing her for a surprise. 

‘What Epicurus will say at my failure remains 
to be heard,” said Typhon to Agle, “but you will 
be able to assure him that I have done my best; 
and should he bid me start again to seek Soter 
farther afield, if need be in Lesser Asia, or upon the 
African coasts and deserts, I shall set out once more.”’ 

‘Let us hope he will be satisfied that you have 
done your best, and put a more comfortable charge 
upon you,” she answered. 
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“There remains, then, our journey home; and ; 

I will retrace it for you. First we stand by the — 
cypress and the tomb of Zethis and his little house — 
upon the mountain; then we shall see the spot — 
where your dear parents died and visit the arbutus 
and those round about who were good to us. I next 
must call upon a noble pine, who befriended me 
against the wolves and told me certain things con- 
cerning the God Pan which were worth knowing. 
The great tree is beyond my service, but I would 
renew our friendship. ‘Then to the oak we go and 
tell him that his acorns lie in Dodonian soil, to 
sprout when another spring touches them; and we 
will inquire concerning the treasure at his roots, 
which, AXgle, you understand is yours to the least 
jewel. You care not for these things, nor do I; 
but they have two values—the intrinsic, that may be 
wisely spent to lessen the trouble of the earth, and 
that extrinsic worth which will increase your own in 
the eyes of the community whence I come. A few 
curios we will take for gifts upon the way, and 
presently send my father’s trusted slaves from home — 
to bring all in. 
‘“ Next we visit the people at the villa of Admetus, — 
for I wish to learn how they have fared since I left j 
them years ago and whether they took the advice — 
that I gave them. You shall see the loveliest tree — 
in the world at the same time. We must also hear — 
the fate of Melas, the armourer; of Sarpedon and — 
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his son Eryx, with whom I fought; and of the vine, 
which wanted to escape the vineyard. These things 
accomplished, we set our faces to Athens.” 

/égle observed that of all his acquaintance the 
buckthorn was not mentioned; and she admired 
his tact. 

The young man and woman did as Typhon 
ordained, and having laid a wreath of myrtle and — 
olive upon the sleeping-place of the dead hermit, 
they began a slow descent from the mountain, so 
that each. day of journeying found them sinking to 
the valley lands again. 

They stood beside the empty place where gle 
had been born and her dear parents had perished. 

‘“ Here I will erect a noble stele of marble to the 
memory of T'ydeus and Canace,”’ promised Typhon. 
‘The spot shall be remembered for many genera- 
tions; Amyntor, the sculptor, or another, shall 
carve an object of beauty to mark the place where 
they passed from earth, and Menander shall be richly 
paid for some beautiful words to set above their 
dust.” 

The orphan, with her hand in Typhon’s, cast 
melancholy glances upon the scene, and so they 
turned away, while he sought to cheer her thoughts 
by considering the manner of the monument to be 
set up. 

And then A®gle, through her tears, espied the 
woman-hating arbutus, handsomer than ever, with 
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new buds and new berries, as yet hard and green 
among the polished foliage. 

Typhon drew his heavy dagger and advanced, 
while the arbutus shivered and protested at the 
peril. 

“It is a cowardly crime to destroy a tree,” he 
began, “but to choose the moment of pending 
fruitage and highest splendour marks you for a 
villain. What have I done except express certain 
strong opinions? Would you banish freedom of 
thought from off the earth? ” 

“No,” replied the young man; “that is the last 
thing I would do; but you spoke many base lies 
concerning women when IJ stood long ago beneath 
your branches. These falsehoods, since I am myself 
about to wed a woman, I take as personal. Never- 
theless your crimes are forgiven for A%gle’s sake. 
I have vowed never to destroy a tree and I shall keep 
my word. I propose only to enhance your charms 
and enrich your glory—though little you deserve 
such honour.” 

So speaking, he carved upon the smooth, red 
trunk of the arbutus the outline of a heart, and 
therein set two names, thus: 


Tudev 
Alyn 
So was /Egle restored to happiness and the tree 


stung to fury. 
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_“ Many years must pass,” said Typhon, “ before 
this inscription will vanish. Indeed I have bit so 
deep that it is likely to endure as long as yourself. 
Be proud of it. Farewell, and no longer rival your 
berries in their arid worthlessness, but cultivate 
a larger mind, and be beautiful not only without 
but within also.” 

In the course of another month Typhon found 
again the pine, and the noble tree was disfigured 
by a blaze upon its mighty bole. He remembered 
Typhon, perceived that the youth was grown into 
a man, and hoped that life continued to treat him 
fairly. 

“ But what is this ugly stain stamped upon you?” 
inquired the wanderer. ‘‘It was not there when last 
we met.” 

‘The woodmen have set it here,’ 
pine. ‘‘ I am to fall.” 

He displayed the most stoic composure before 
his fate; indeed, his friends were more concerned 
than the tree. 

“You saved Typhon from the wolves and you 
shall not be cut down,” said Aégle. 

“Do you want to die?’ asked Typhon, “ because 
in that case I will not interfere; but if you wish to 
live, tell me.”’ 

“ Seeing that I am not more than a century old, 
I should certainly have enjoyed a lengthier span of 
years,” confessed the pine; “but there is no 
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arguing with the men of the axe. They will not heed 
you, even if you desire to save me.”’ 

But Typhon bade his friend be of good cheer. 

“The question is one of value only,” he explained, 
“and if I offer the woodmen as much as you are 
worth to them, then they will spare you.” 

“This is great and hopeful news,’ replied the 
pine, “ yet I fear to the woodmen I may be worth 
a considerable sum.” 

“Nothing in comparison with Typhon’s life,” 
declared AXgle. “‘ We will seek the woodmen and 
bring them here and promise them twice as much 
as you are worth in their eyes.” 

The pine showed that he was pleased. 

‘““T must own to you that respite from death is 
good to me,” he assured Typhon, who repeated his 
words to the girl. ‘‘ I had composed myself to bid 
an everlasting farewell to earth and sky and my 
great and small neighbours. All knew by the fatal 
sign that I was doomed, and many have expressed 
their regret, for when the mighty fall, not a few little 
people must perish with them. I think only the 
wolves cared not; indeed, certain of those creatures, — 
remembering how you saved yourself in my branches, 
declared that they are glad I am to perish. If, 
however, you carry weight enough to preserve me, — 
I shall be amused to relate to the wolf-pack how | 
I harboured my own saviour on the last occasion of — 
a visit from you.” 
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Typhon now sought the woodmen, and very soon 
struck a bargain with them. The blaze was taken 
from the great pine and the rough cross of red paint 
which they had set upon it removed. Then, to prove 
that T’yphon lied not, the woodmen sent two of their 
number to Athens, that they might see Agathion 
and carry his son’s letter to him. 

They made speed and returned as quickly as 
they might with twice the sum that Typhon had 
named. 

“ And this,” said the woodmen, “ was given as a 
thank-offering by the good and great Agathion and 
his wife, Elpenice, because in your letter you record 
how your face is now set for Athens and you are 
on the way.” 

So the pine grew in respect and reverence 
among the folk of the forest; and they left him 
content, and Aégle carried from him one red cone 
in remembrance. 

‘“When this is ripe,’’ declared she, at parting 
from the pine, “I will sow the seeds in my garden. 
Thus your children will grow up with my children, 
and there shall be friendship and remembrance 
between our families.” | 

‘‘T desire nothing better,’ said the giant. 

“So they left him and, journeying onwards, came 
by many marches to the Oracle of Apollo and the 
oak-tree that stood beside it. His naked branches 
still thrust above the narrowing ambit of his life, 
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but they were longer, and his fires abated. He 
remembered Typhon and showed gratification at 
his news. 

‘Your acorns,” said the traveller, ‘“‘are received 
with all due reverence at Dodona. They have been 
planted in holy ground and will, I doubt not, grow 
into trees worthy of their parent in course of time.” 

“I thank you for your pious duty,” replied the 
oak, “and knowing now that my seed is preserved 
for further centuries in the sacred soil from which 
I sprang, I can make an end without fret or sorrow. 
All here is now as peaceful as I could wish. Dion 
and his daughter never returned, and the temple is 
rapidly tumbling down. But a beautiful building, 
erected on noble principles, makes a distinguished 
ruin, just as a notable tree like myself dies grandly.” 

‘“T am going to move the temple, stone by stone, 
and set it up in the garden of Epicurus,” explained 
Typhon; and Afgle, through him, addressed the 
oak. 

“I hope you will live for a long time yet,” said 
she. “ You look very well and hearty—what there 
is left of you.” 

“Another half century, perhaps,” replied the 
oak. ‘And what of the Oracle? Did Apollo tell 
you anything helpful, Typhon? ”’ 

‘‘ He told me the truth,” answered Typhon, “ and 
showed me what was to happen.” 

Having learned of ‘T'yphon’s adventures, and the 
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glorious fact that he would presently wed AX gle, 
whom he had saved from self-destruction, the oak 
touched another matter. 

“ Concerning the buried treasure,” he said, “ this 
is now at your service ; but you must exercise caution 
and wisdom, for beneath your feet lie wonders that 
all Athens could not buy. The ransoms of a dozen 
emperors are here.” 

“This is A®gle’s treasure,” explained Typhon. © 
“I have given everything to her.” 

“Then she is the wealthiest maiden that the 
world has known, or ever will know,” replied the 
oak. 

“We want a few small jewels for presents at 
once,” said Typhon, ‘‘and anon, when we return 
to Athens, I will dispatch a guard of faithful men 
and remove the treasure.”’ 

He found Dion’s rusty spade presently, dug 
where the tree bade him and soon unearthed a casket 
of trinkets that made AZgle tremble with emotion. 

“Each of these will keep a hundred poor in 
comfort for a lifetime,” said she, and Typhon 
applauded this large view of the toys. 

‘“ Nevertheless,” he slyly added, “ you must not 
be priggish and superior about it, my blessed love. 
Everything shall not be sold, and I have yet to see 
your wondrous hair and incomparable waist circled 
with such gems as no living woman has ever worn.” 

Their opposite angles of vision provoked much 
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argument between the lovers as they journeyed 
onward; for A‘gle, who had known want and need 
in her youth, set security above all things; while 
Typhon, to whom poverty was but a word, thought 
freedom the ideal. 

“Why should not everybody have both? ”’ asked 
gle. 

“Because, at present, there is neither enough 
security nor freedom to go round,” explained 
Typhon. “This is one of those things we must 
try to improve.” 

After leaving the oak, they set out for the villa 
of Admetus, and when this stage of the journey 
was accomplished, scarcely had their destination 
appeared when tragedy.confronted them. 

Leading A%gle to visit the perfect maiden birch, 
they found her stricken. Some tempest beating 
through the glade had cast down the fair tree; 
her trunk was broken a foot above the ground and 
her death was upon her. But as yet she lived, and 
Typhon discovered that her unconquerable opinion 
of herself still served to support her and lessen the 
bitterness of the end. 

“What has happened? ” he asked, and the birch 
replied : 

“Surely it is not difficult to see why I suffer? 
Some envious goddess, rendered jealous by my 
perfection, has called on Zeus to destroy me; and, 
since he obeyed her, she must have been a potent 
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person. His thunderbolt has robbed earth of its 
first beauty and I leave the world the poorer. Yet, 
as you perceive, I am self-possessed, for without 
question I shall swiftly be translated into heaven 
and burn for ever among the immortal lights.” 

‘A great consolation,” said ‘Typhon. 

“ A due reward for perfection—neither more nor 
less than I have deserved. A new star is only wait- 
ing my extinction to glimmer upon the void; and 
meantime, since you have known me in my glory, 
look to it that the pure and perfect timber, without 
knot or blemish, whereunto I shall soon be reduced, 
is dedicated only to the highest and most notable 
purpose. Explain in the ear of Admetus and his 
companions that my limbs and trunk must be 
treated with all reverence, and converted only into 
temple or palace furniture—the former for choice. 
What remains should be burned upon a fragrant 
pyre with some pomp and circumstance. If this be 
duly done, inform Admetus that my constellation 
may cast a special and refulgent beam over his 
mansion when the night sky is unclouded.” 

‘You are not in pain, I hope?” asked the young 
man. . 

‘“No,” replied the birch; “ perfection does not 
recognise physical disabilities. Upon the threshold 
of immortality the very suggestion is banal.” 

“You keep your wonderful language to the 
last,” murmured Typhon. 
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But AEgle laughed quite loudly when they were 
beyond earshot of the dying birch. 

‘Pride may survive even a fall, it seems,” said she. 

At the villa they were welcomed with enthusiasm 
by four very happy people. Never had Aigle seen 
men and women so wealthy and joyful, and never 
had such a greeting been extended to her lover. 
She, too, shared the glory, and Tyro and Callidice, 
the poet, Admetus himself and Agenor, the in- 
comparable sculptor, all smiled upon A¢gle. 

‘How did it turn out?” inquired Typhon, and 
the practical T'yro, who was actually looking younger, 
informed him that his directions had been followed 
with magnificent success. 

“ After the first strangeness had worn off,’ she 
told him, “‘ we found ourselves happier and happier, 
better and better, kinder and kinder to each other, 
full of a great and abiding peace, which, of course, 
Admetus, in his generous and great-hearted fashion, 
extended to our slaves and humble servitors. He is 
incapable of keeping a good thing to himself, is 
my Admetus. We have become a most united, 
cheerful and affectionate household; we sing, we 
dance; we never forget the watchful gods for a 
moment. ‘There are half-a-dozen new temples to 
divine celebrities in the grounds since you honoured 
us with your |presence, my Typhon.”’ 

‘““And is Callidice making poems?” asked the 
young man. 
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‘“She has made two perfect poems,” replied 
Tyro. | 

“Only two!” 

“Thus far two only ; but each took a considerable 
time. One is a boy, the other a girl.” 

Even as she spoke a golden perambulator, pushed 
by a young and comely Nubian, appeared from a 
dingle of the estate, and Typhon beheld the most 
fascinating and lovely brace of babies possible to 
be imagined. 

“ They have called them ‘ Admetus’ and ‘ Tyro,’”’ 
said the lady. 

‘‘ Great poetry without a doubt,” admitted Typhon. 
‘‘ And what of Agenor’s statues? ”’ 

“Finding himself so far in advance of the age,” 
explained Tyro, “ Agenor has abandoned his art for 
the moment, that the body of critical opinion may 
advance somewhat, and intelligently glimpse his 
own deep purposes. He 1s, in fact, waiting for 
people to catch up a little. When they have done so, 
and there are critics and connoisseurs worth carving 
for, then he will resume his chisel and mallet. So, 
at least, he tells us. Meanwhile he devotes his 
boundless energy to our herbaceous borders, and 
reads aloud in the evenings.” , 

“He and Callidice are very beautiful,” said 
Typhon’s sweetheart, who had been gazing with 
admiration upon the great artists. 

“They are,” admitted Tyro. “I think but one 
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thought shadows their happiness, that would other- 
wise be perfect. They are very proud, and feel that 
to live so entirely on Admetus and myself is a little 
unworthy of them. We strive to allay this foolish 
pride, but, at intervals of six months, it casts them 
down for a day or two.” 

Egle had never seen such a superb banquet as 
Tyro arranged on the evening of their visit. 3 

‘“T little knew there were such lovely things to 
eat and drink in the world,” she said. 

Next morning, having made their friends promise 
to come to the wedding, they set out once more, and 
the sculptor undertook to turn the fallen birch into 
some attractive garden seats. 

‘““T am desperately busy,” he whispered. “ Be- 
tween ourselves the whole care of these vast estates 
is really upon my shoulders. Admetus, dear fellow, 
doesn’t realise how I work—dreamer that he is; 
but I save him many a sack of gold yearly, and am 
proud to do so.”’ 

“ Now,” said T'yphon, a week later, “‘ we approach 
the scene of my slavery, for I also know what slavery 
means. Listen!” 

Through the twilight they heard the distant note 
of a smith’s hammer. 

““It is Melas at his forge,” explained Typhon, 
and AX gle trembled. 

‘“]T fear the wretch,” she whispered; but her lover 
only laughed and invited her to look at his biceps. 
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“The case is altered,”’ he said. 

Presently they heard that Melas was singing while 
he worked, and to the surprise of the visitors it 
appeared that he chanted a hymn to Ares—a poor 
but pious composition. And then the shrill note of 
a woman’s voice also ascended in harmony. 

“ By Zeus!” cried Typhon, “his wife has re- 
turned to him! It is Ino—she whom I assisted to 
escape.” 

And a moment later, when he appeared before 
his old tormentor, he found indeed Ino and Melas 
together. But an amazing change marked the 
armourer. He appeared powerful as ever, and beat 
his brass and steel with even greater vigour than of 
old; yet the expression of his face was changed: 
ferocity had given place to mildness; his eyes no 
longer glared like those of a savage beast, and his 
voice had lost its snarling and bestial quality. Ino 
recognised T’yphon and greeted him with friendship. 

‘““ Noble boy!” said she. “I can see that you are 
surprised to find me once more in the home of Melas: 
but, as I always told you, and as no doubt this young 
person knows, ‘a wife is a wife.’ ”’ 

“I am going to be Typhon’s wife,’’ said Aégle. 

“Then you are fortunate,” replied Ino; “for I 
can assure you that he is a loyal and chivalrous lad. 
I see, indeed, that he has grown into a magnificent 
man. He saved me from Melas at a time when my 
dear husband suffered assault from dark and wicked 
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spirits. But all is now changed and the real, loyal, 
sober and respectable Melas has appeared. I could 
not keep away; I had to return; something drove 
me back to him.” 

“Probably Eros,” declared Typhon. 

“At any rate I came, though in great trembling ; ; 
and what did I find? Tell them, Melas.”’ 

The smith wiped his hands and his brow and 
spoke mildly. 

‘* After you had imprisoned me, Typhon, I suffered 
many things,” he explained. ‘‘ Nobody came to the 
rescue and I began to think my end was at hand. 
But at my last gasp there arrived men with an order 
for fifty helmets, and they succoured me and saved 
me. They fed me through bars of the cage, and 
anon succeeding in entering it. Then there returned 
Ino, to find me a very sick, starved man, and she 
nursed me back to health and strength with wondrous © 
love and care. After that I found the gods. Ino’s 
reappearance proved the turning-point in my un- 
satisfactory career. I vowed amendment, strove to 
repay those whom I had ill-used, curbed my tongue, — 
abandoned the use of wine and called industriously — 
on Ares, who is the rightful god for such as [.” : 

“And he heard Melas,” continued Ino, “and — 
gave him a clean heart, so that now, although his — 
work is to arm the men of war, he himself is as 
peaceful as a water-vole, or tree-climbing wood- — 
pecker. Experts are said to doubt these sudden 
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conversions; but surely Melas is a shining proof 
that a fortnight on bread and water and a week on 
nothing at all can break the hardest spirit, and force 
that little crack which is wide enough for the gods 
to enter in.” 

“Tam really a good man now,’ declared Melas ; 
‘and there is not the least reason to fear any rever- 
sion to savagery. Weare happy and prosperous, and, 
to show this significant change has been accepted, 
I may tell you that our neighbours now trust me 
and love Ino. If you are going to be married, 
Typhon, I shall forge you a beautiful wedding gift 
of red copper and golden brass; and I hope you 
will accept it and let the evil that I did you be 
forgotten. You brought me into the ways of righ- 
teousness, though by a painful path, and I shall 
never remember your name except to bless it.” 

“That is much to the good,” replied Typhon; 
“and you also taught me no little, Melas—though 
it was chiefly what to avoid. However, the past 
shall be forgotten between us and we will count 
each other for friends.” | 

The pair abode that night in the clean and gar- 
nished dwelling of Melas and Ino, shared their 
simple supper and, when day returned, joined them 
in a hymn to the God of Battles. So they went 
forward once again, ever nearing Athens. 

Here and there they left a little gift from the 
small treasures of Plutus which they carried with 
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them, and many folk offered to bear A’gle upon a 
litter, fearing that she wearied of the marches; 
but she laughed at fatigue, and vowed that never 
would she be carried while yet she could walk or 
run. | 
Then came a day when Typhon called on Sar- 
pedon, the Macedonian, and introduced A‘gle to 
the vine-grower and Eryx, his son. They showed 
gle where Typhon had climbed to eat the figs, 
and she gave a precious gift to the wife of Eryx, 


who was now married. Then Typhon bought the — 


vine, from which he had broken a bough on the first 


night of his wanderings, and bade Sarpedon dig it 


up and bring it to Epicurus when autumn returned. 


‘The vine desires freedom and a place wherein © 


she may develop her own way for creation of beauty,” 
explained the young man. “ She argues, moreover, 


that her utility to her neighbours will be no wise — 


lessened, for her berries in freedom, if not so large, 
are to be more numerous and sweeter.” 


“She is mistaken,” replied Sarpedon; “but I — 


will do as you direct and carry the vine to the garden 

of the philosopher, Epicurus, when the leaf falls.” 
They parted in friendship, and presently, at the 

wish of his sweetheart, Typhon visited the vine her- 


self, reminded her of the past and informed her of — 
his purpose. The beautiful creature, now rich with — 
ripening grapes, showed great joy at the future he — 


had planned for her. 
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“I perceive,” said she, “that you have been so- 

journing with right pagan people, whose behaviour 
‘Is so superior to the urban folk. With patricians 
I could dwell, being myself one, or with country 
men; but may the gods defend me from Demos 
and that last word in stark villainy of manners which 
we call the lower middle class!” ; 
_ “They are the backbone of the nation,” explained 
Typhon; “yet fear not: Epicurus recognises no 
classes save his own; and to them, all who practise 
good will and true friendship for their neighbours 
are welcome.” 

Nor did Typhon forget the old woman he used 
so ill. Clymene still lived, but her sister was now 
dead. Therefore he spoke words of sorrow to the 
ancient woman for his hateful conduct of the past, 
gave her a good gift, and won her pardon. 

So they walked through the suburbs of the city 
and came to Athens. Here, for the first time, ~ 
Typhon saw A%gle timid and nervous; but he sup- 
ported her, cheered her, and soon brought her into 
the presence of his parents. 
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his father, Agathion, was not present to welcome 
him. The good man, being over-wearied by 


[: chanced that, when Typhon returned home, 


much running about at the sales where art treasures — 


were changing hands, determined upon a complete — 


mental and bodily rest, and now resided awhile at 
the villa of Epicurus. 
There he had put himself into the hands of the 


Master, and enjoyed the sage’s simple and joyous — 


method of dealing with sick and sorry disciples. 
The profane physic of Epicurus consisted in comfort 
and good cheer. Agathion had been laid on a bed of 
down to the music of fountains, while vistas of the 
garden opened before his eyes. His head was crowned 
with a garland of fragrant blossoms; delicate wine 


and delicious fruit stood at his elbow in vessels of — 


severe grace; while maidens came and went, hearten- 


ing him with their beauty and varied accomplishments. — 


Some played the lute and sang Anacreon’s songs; 


Co. Oe eee eee 


others danced under a screen of summer leaves, 


where light and shadow danced with them. 
i Apaton will be restored to health in a fort- 
night,”’ declared Epicurus. 
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Meantime, Typhon stood before his mother, 
received Elpenice’s embrace and smiled into her 
hungry eyes. He then brought A‘gle and told how 
they proposed to wed as swiftly as the ceremony 
might be planned. Elpenice wept over the girl and 
only dried her tears when she learned that A%gle, 
owning the treasure of Plutus, would not only be the 
loveliest but the wealthiest bride in all Athens. 

They made no delay; and having attired Agle 
to her liking, Elpenice accompanied them to the 
garden of Epicurus and brought the pair before 
Agathion in the place of his rest-cure. And when 
they had saluted him, and he had risen from his 
couch and blessed them both, the lovers went out 
to seek Epicurus and Metrodorus, Leontion, the 
wife of Metrodorus, and Hermarchus, the philo- 
sopher’s first and wisest disciple. After they had 
departed, Elpenice spoke with Agathion. 

“Alas! he is not our dear, hurricane boy any 
longer,” she sighed. 

“That is so satisfactory,” answered Agathion. 

“Yet,’’ said she, “one had forgotten that he 
could be a boy no more. He returns as a young 
man, very strong, and lovelier than ever, for his 
wondrous eyes scowl no more: they are placid and 
steadfast as the windless sea.” 

‘So satisfactory,” repeated Agathion. 

“Yes, yes; but somehow I longed to embrace 
the delicious, round-limbed, sulky thing who went 
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out to find Soter. He is as brown as a cattle drover 
and nearly as ragged. A stranger has returned to us, 
He stands several inches taller to begin with, and 
appears to be made of bronze. He proposes to let 
his beard grow as it will, unless you forbid it. His 
voice is deep, but melodious. I’m afraid of him. 
Moreover his ideas have developed in very startling 
and unexpected directions. He knows his own mind 
only too well. He speaks of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, declares that masterpieces should be 
shared by all and such-like nonsense. Pallas only — 
knows where he picked up these desolate opinions.” 

Agathion’s eyes rounded. | | 

“That is not so satisfactory,” he replied. ‘“ And 
what of this girl?” 

‘“ She also is brown, but exceedingly beautiful,” 
declared Elpenice. “The stain of the sun will wear | 
off; she is strong and healthy, and appears to echo 
Typhon’s views.” : 

“Nonsense! Nonsense!’’ answered the invalid. 
‘“ She possesses a clear intellect, and if, as you tell 
me, she must be the wealthiest girl in Greece, then © 
we may take it for granted that she will not long 
support this balderdash from our Typhon. I never 
heard of any successful philosopher who profecce 
to banish private property, and the unsuccessful — 
philosophers don’t matter. Would he ask me to — 
share my toothbrush with a slave? ‘Then why 
should I share my Praxiteles?”’ 
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“ FEgle, I fear, can claim no long descent.” 

“That does not vex me,” replied the father of 
Typhon. “I, too, entertain liberal opinions in some 
directions, and to have a daughter-in-law without 
relations will carry its own advantages. Only the 
poor hunger for relatives; you shall find the rich do 
remarkably well without them—when they get the 
chance. To marry a woman for her long descent 
is, philosophically speaking, futile. I heard Menander 
on this subject but recently, and he said we might 
as wisely inquire concerning its grandparents be- 
fore we eat a capon. ‘ Deucalion was the father of 
us all—gentle and simple alike ’—said Menander 
to Leontion. ‘The slut and the empress carry the 
same number of ancestors; but the working folk 
are too busy to preserve their pedigrees ’"—that is 
all the difference. He added that a good man or 
woman is always nobly born. So, no doubt, is a 
good girl.”’ 

“* JEgle is quite good, and also rather clever for a 
woodland maid. There is a lack of cultured reticence 
in her speech, and she has a way of indicating her 
exact meaning only possible to the uncultured. 
But I think her failures in tact arise rather from 
ignorance than faulty taste. And with this astound- 
ing wealth much will be regarded as charming 
originality that might be viewed with less favour 
under different circumstances. She will tone down 
soon enough.” 
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“The treasure of Plutus already proves a source 
of infinite interest to me,’ confessed Agathion. 
“As soon as my health is restored—and it cannot be 
long now—I must organise a party of trustworthy 
and understanding spirits to bring’ in these wonders. 
I may even accompany them, if it be possible to 
travel so far in comfort and security.” 

“ As for their marriage, since Typhon has spoken 
with Eros himself upon the mountains, their love 
has divine sanction — which is a comfortable 
thought,” added Elpenice. “ Yet I could have 
wished he had waited a little.” 

Meantime Typhon walked in the paths of the 
hanging garden, where it sloped to green waters 
flowing beneath. They were so crystal clear that 
the fishes might be seen swimming in the aqua- 
marine depths of them; while in the ‘ Grove of the 
Eucalypts,’ as it was called, the joys of high summer 
flourished. The fragrant gum-trees were in the 
enjoyment of their highest splendour. All shades 
of sea-green, glaucous green and blue, their sickle 
leaves shone in the sun, and murmured pleasantly 
together, while their starry blossoms, of crimson and 
ivory-white, feathered among the delicious foliage 
and sparkled under the sky. Palms also flourished 
amid them; the mighty wheels of cycads, with 
orange fruits in their hearts, spread upon the earth; 
the chamezrops sprang aloft and aigrettes of honey- 
golden fruit flowed downward from the phoenix. 
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Conifers darkled among the gayer foliage, and fir and 
pine and cypress limned their figures upon the cloud- 
less sky. A mellow and perfected splendour marked 
the garden, where Nature worked to do the will of 
man, happy in his genial tyranny and patient wisdom. 

Yet T'yphon already sighed for the thin breezes 
of the scarps and crags, and gle whispered: 

“It’s lovely; but isn’t it stuffy!” 

Then came Epicurus to them alone, welcomed 
young Typhon with good greetings and smiled upon 
his companion also; while A®gle, gazing into his 
wondrous eyes, felt that for the first time in her life 
she stood before a great man. 

“Typhon will also be great some day,’ she 
thought; “but I shall have known him before he 
reached greatness, so it can never be quite the 
same.” | 

Content shone on the face of the philosopher 
and he took their hands; but Typhon felt sorrowful 
at heart, because he suspected that Epicurus would 
presently demand Soter and be shocked and sad to 
learn of the failure. 

‘Therefore he delayed not and broke the evil 
news at once, that the worst might be over and the 
Master informed of his disappointment. 

‘IT come empty-handed, great Epicurus,” said 
he. ‘I have done what I might, and sought through 
all the seasons, year after year, high and low, for 
Soter; but I have not found the herb and I have 
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not met a man or tree that knew it. At first I cared 
not, only conscious that I was doing my best; but as 
time passed, and springs and summers rolled away, 
I grew more and more in longing to bring you what 
you bade me. I have greatly desired to lay it at your 
feet; I have felt the call to keener efforts and more 
strenuous adventure. And never more than now, 
when I stand before you and record failure. But 
command me to try again and I will forget my own 
purposes and return to my quest with added energy 
and fortified resolve on your behalf. For it is not 
well that I myself in these wanderings should have 
won a great treasure and failed of the small treasure 
that I went to find for you.” | 

And Epicurus smiled and said: 

“Fear not, Typhon. You have brought me 
Soter, for it is looking out of your eyes. Soter 
is at once nothing and everything, my lad. There 
is no such plant on earth, and therefore you could 
not find it; but ‘Soter’ means ‘Salvation’: it is 
the saviour attitude—an addition to Zeus himself; 
and that you have surely found; for that, indeed, 
you may cry ‘ Eureka!’ The salvation I sent you 
out to seek was for yourself, not for me; and the 
seeking was the finding. Each high impulse, each 
generous thought and single-hearted deed brought 
Soter nearer, until good will made your heart a 
home. 

‘‘Soter, the herb, existed in my own imagination 
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alone; Soter, the saviour, awaited your rising up 
and lying down, from the day you departed until 
the day that you returned. With no endowment but 
courage, health and a well-developed but empty 
head, you set forth to seek it; and the search was 
all, the finding of no account whatever. The search 
alone possessed value. And where has the search 
left you? It has brought patience and self-possession, 
which set a man free; compassion and ruth, which 
open the road to duty; love, to bring the needful 
strength; imagination, which shows how great a 
thing life may be; and humour, to indicate how 
little a thing life is. 

“From these you emerge upon the threshold of 
the larger wisdom—not the lesser wisdom of the 
spider, who spins, or the squirrel, who hoards, for 
self alone; but the wisdom of the honey bee, who 
works for others as soon as her little communal 
heart begins to beat, and ceases not until, with frayed 
wings and worn-out body, her few weeks are told, 
and she drops to earth again, where there is no more 
honey or sunshine or flowers. But she has brought 
more sweetness into the world than she took out 
of it; she has added to the cosmic store of good 
things; and be this your purpose—you and /Egle 
together—so that if you labour six weeks, six years, 
or sixty years, you shall bring more sweetness into 
the world than you take out of it. Were that a policy 
and ideal pursued through but three generations 
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of mankind, there would appear enough on earth 
for all. That is the true way for men of honour and 
honesty to tread; but as yet they know it not. 

‘There remain faith and sincerity, without which 
no good thing can be done. We seek in faith and 
sincerity how to justify life; hence logic is less than 
physics; physics but second to ethics. We should 
respect rather than despise the help of the senses 
in our quest, and their evidences, through pleasure 
and pain, aid us to know whether we stand upon 
the right road; but I speak not of the body alone: 
it is the pleasure and pain of the soul also which 
you will now rise to consider. My aim is not, as 
with the Cyrenaics, the pleasure of the passing hour, 
but that enduring contentment and well-being of 
both body and mind that spell freedom from the 
greatest of all evils—pain. We may suffer much to 
escape from pain, and the way of real content and 
peace is thorny and often full of grief; but the wise 
man recognises that it must be so, and strives to 
reach, though he may never attain, that divine height 
where bodily sufferings torment no more a soul at 
peace. Few reach to that, for doubt, disappointment, 
weakness cling closely to the wisest and bravest of 
us; but we can only climb at all by generous recogni- 
tion of our fellow-men, from whom we take our 
strength as well as our sorrow, and to whom we give 
both again. 

‘The world is not a menagerie, but a brotherhood, 
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and when the shackles of creed and greed are smitten 
off for ever we shall, to our amazement, reach that 
primal discovery. 

“ Faith still takes as many shapes as love or hope, 
or beauty herself. Superstition has ever been a sort 
of glass house into which man willed to creep for 
comfort and support against the frosty weather of 
reality; and while obvious that ‘those who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones,’ and those 
who seek the security of faith’s iron bars must not 
make faces through them at the free men who walk 
beyond, it is equally certain that reason demands 
good manners from those outside. It is not enough 
to judge by results and say, with certain wise men, 
that by its fruit alone can we report on faith. Toler- 
ance and the spirit of ‘aidos’ demand more than 
that. Respect every man’s faith, even though his 
own character and quality forbid him to show good 
works. Go in charity with your neighbour and, 
if you can neither teach him nor learn from him, 
still go in charity. The thing that matters 1s happt- 
ness, here and now, and the desire for that happiness 
is the earliest and latest and everlasting passion in 
the human heart; but happiness has more shapes 
than Proteus, and one may no more dispute about 
another’s happiness than he about our own. We 
cannot turn the world into an automaton, or self- 
‘mover; we cannot imagine that one machine will 


‘grind out happiness for all. ‘The happiness of the 
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hawk is the misery of the linnet; the happiness of 
the cultured world is the weariness of the ignorant ; 
and men are so made that immense latitude must be 
allowed, and a great international liberty and gener- 
osity exist, before even approximate universal content 
could be created. Much, much has to be bred out 
of us before we see one social sunrise that can hearten 
and gladden all, as the living sun knows how to do. 
‘Lastly, of sincerity, which is the first child of 
true love and the test of love also. My children, if 
you find indifference shadowing and chilling your 
hearts in pursuit of any subject, then abandon that 
subject and waste no more time upon it. Only that 
is worth following which swallows up energy, arrides 
you sleeping and waking, dominates you, drives 
you, empties you, fills you again from its own 
fountains, absorbs you, demands all pure aspiration 
and endeavour—does everything but fatigue you. 
Of such high beacons are beauty and philosophy ; 
and even to name their names without sincerity is to 
belittle ourselves. Sacrifice much to beauty, Typhon 
and AXgle. Much indeed must not be surrendered, 
but a thousand lesser challenges may well pass by 
unheard before this appeal. And remember that 
in the treasure houses of time, as truth is the criterion 
of enduring thought, so beauty and beauty alone 
embalms the work of art in everlasting youth.” 
“That reminds me of a little Doric temple, where 


spake Apollo to me, Epicurus. It is now deserted. 
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and tumbling down. May I bring it hither and lift 
it again in your garden?” 

“You shall do so,” answered the philosopher. 
And then he turned to Aégle. 

‘For you a special word, my lovely maiden. 
Endowed by Typhon with the riches of Plutus, a 
great charge and care is yours; yet simple are the 
rules that solve this tremendous responsibility. You 
have but to go forward, husband and wife, hand in 
hand, courageous, patient, proud of service, faithful 
to mankind, and your riches flow into their appointed 
channels.” 

“Our needs are simple and we hate luxury 
and splendour,” replied Typhon. “ A®gle will tell . 
you so.”’ 

“T never want to eat dandelions and chestnuts 
again,” admitted Aégle; “‘ but there is a far cry 
from them to such fare as we have seen on the tables 
of the rich. Shall I, who have heard nightingales’ 
tongues, ever want to eat them? Shall 1, who have 
seen the beauty of pard and ounce, fox and red 
squirrel, ever covet their skins to hide my own?” 

“Add not to your possessions, but subtract 
from your desires,” said Epicurus. ‘ Measured by 
Nature’s simple standards, all property is wealth ; 
and measured by man’s unlimited greediness, all 
property is poverty. I do not fear for you in this 
matter.” 

‘““Nor we for ourselves, after we have brought 
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our many problems to you, noble Epicurus,’’ replied 
his disciple. ‘‘ We stand upon a broad threshold and 
pray to the gods that we may step forth wisely.” : 

Then they came together where Typhon’s mother 
sat beside Agathion, and they were happy and 
content. 

Soon the lovers found a small dwelling, wherein 
they might dwell until Typhon builded a better ; 
but that, too, they intended should be no palace; 
for already their thoughts and shared longings 
soared to the mountains, where they planned often 
to go together. 

And after they were wedded, A%gle spoke to 
Typhon and said: ; 

“Our guardian shall be Hestia—kind deity of 
the hearth. For she shares in human festivities, 
and wills that her sacred brand should burn for the 
happiness of men.” 

Therefore, upon their marriage day, they went 
to the town hall together, where the unsleeping 
flame of the goddess was ever burning; and they 
watched the colonists, and those about to depart 
for far countries, taking Hestia’s fire to comfort 
them in distant lands. ‘Then they lighted a torch 
and brought it to their home. 
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‘* The world’s-fresh-morning charm of the book and its 
plain, unentangled wisdom of gods and men are worth 
morethan5oo0 pages of modern sociological complexities. 

Indeed, I think the author has here found the 
medium exactly suited to his primitive and poetic 
genius.” Sunday Times. 
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‘‘Seems to have been written by an Anatole France 
native to our soil, with a kindly, pitying, human irony. 
BE ‘Pan and The Twins’ isa book which every 
educated reader will buy and keep by him with 
‘Evander.’ It takes a very special place in modern 
English literature.” Saturday Review. 


THE BRONZE VENUS. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘Mr. Eden Phillpotts takes one of his holidays into 
humour in ‘The Bronze Venus,’ and those who join 
him can be certain of several hours of sparkling and un- 
restrained vivacity. It is a vivid and joyous thing, 
ringing with epigrams—indeed, it might have been 
called a farce if it wasn't for those epigrams. As it is, 
it is comedy with brains init.” Sketch. 
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‘¢ Although full of strange disappearances and sudden 
death, these episodes are comedies rather than 
tragedies, and they will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
romantic adventure, for they are incisively told and full 
of colour.” Westminster Gazette. 


THE, EAVENDER DRAGON. 6s 


‘‘In this tale Mr. Phillpotts gives full play to his 
Barriesque imagery, and wraps his satirical pills in 
very attractive guise.” Western Mazl. 

‘¢With urbane irony and delicate whimsicality this tale 
of conventional knight errant and unconventional 
dragon moves archly on.” Glasgow Herald. 
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